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‘Can We Aftord It ? 


T is always rash to rule out the possibility of surprises 
on Budget Day. But the prospects are that when Sir 
John Anderson opens his first Budget on Tuesday he will 
produce few novelties so far as the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the present year are concerned. It may be, how- 
ever, that he will give the House of Commons and the 
public their first glimpse of post-war plans and possi- 
bilities. Clearly, there is a double need for financial recon- 
struction plans: first, because the fiscal and budgetary 
system needs some reconsideration ; and secondly because 
finance is a part of every other plan. The nature 


and weight of post-war taxation are, in themselves, 


a fascinating subject which deserves careful exploration. 
But it is subject to the overriding question of how large 
the operations of the Government are going to be. When 
the tide. of abnormal war expenditures had ebbed after 
the last war it was found that the level of expenditure 
had permanently risen from less than two, to something 
more like eight, hundred millions a year, or expressed 
—as it is more accurate to do—in terms of the national 
Income, the increase was from around 7 per cent to 
around 17 per cent. What is to be the experience this 
time? There is no lack of projects for spending public 
money. How many of them can we afford? 

The objection that the money cannot be found for 


projected expenditure, or that the finding of it would 
involve inflation or the even more nameless disasters asso- 
ciated with departure from “sound finance” seems 
very old-fashioned to-day. Indeed, a war generation 
which has witnessed the raising of {£3,000 million in 
taxes, and the spending of twice as much, almost all of 
it on destruction, is understandably impatient of argu- 
ments that suggest any impossibility in spending much 
smaller sums on much worthier’ objects. The only argu- 
ment that such a generation will respect is the physical 
one: if the men and materials are available to do the 
job, it can be done, otherwise not. 

But this new mood of revolt from purely financial 
limitations shows signs of going much too far in the 
opposite direction. For one thing, even in a strictly physi- 
cal argument, the conditions of war cannot be translated 
bodily into the conditions of peace. Such enormous sums 
can be spent by the Government in wartime only because 
the public is content to consume only about half of what 
it produces and, moreover, to do so in a straitjacket of 
controls. The distribution of the national resources will 
be very different in peacetime, and the Government 
share will be much smaller than it is to-day. The really 
relevant question is whether the British people, when 
they have returned to the ways of peace, will be willing 
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to let the Government dispose of a larger fraction of 
their annual output of goods and services than it did 
before ; and if so, how much larger. 

This is the economic argument. But before it is pur- 
sued, the observation must be made that purely finan- 
cial factors cannot be quite so cavalierly swept aside. 
Even if the reconstruction enthusiast can convince him- 
self that material resources and manpower are available 


for his project, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has still © 


to find the money. The money, .in most cases, can—or 
at least should—be raised only by taxation. The idea of 
a double budget, for income and capital items, is now 
very widely accepted, and it would be reasonable that the 
capital budget should not have to be strictly balanced 
every year.- But the normal, continuing expenditure of 
the state belongs in the income budget and should ordi- 
narily be met out of revenue. There are limits to the 
raising of taxes. There are political limits—it is question- 
able whether the public, in peacetime, would tolerate 
a Ios. income tax, with such reduced allowances, or 
duties on beer and tobacco of anything like the present 
height, or a purchase tax of the present dimensions. There 
are also economic limits—every tax reduces in some 
degree the incentive to economic activity, and it may be’ 
that the growth of the National Income, on which even 
the most severely non-financial argument is predicated, 
would be hindered if the level of taxation were too high. 
Such very productive wartime taxes as the EPT should, 
for this reason, be wholly removed when the war is 
over. The finding of the money is thus not quite so 
negligible a factor as is often implied. 


Transfer Payments 


This is what lends importance to the so-called “ trans- 
fer payments ” which, because they impose no burden on 
the output of real resources, are customarily ignored in 
the National Income calculations. It is true that if a 
sum of money is raised and paid out as interest on the 
National Debt, no materials and no manpower (except 
that of the clerks in the Debt Office) have been used up. 
This is true ; but the money still has to be raised. Simi- 
larly with Social Security schemes, the effect is to transfer 
command over real resources from one set of individuals 
—the well-to-do, the employed and the healthy—to 
another set of individuals—the poor, the unemployed and 
the ill, rather than to use up any resources. Nevertheless, 
' the raising of the large sums involved sets a problem 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer—for, of course, even 
if the employers’ and the employees’ contributions are not 
brought into the Budget they are nevertheless taxes. It 
is probable that, after the war, the annual cost of the 
National Debt will be at least £250 million more than 
it was before the war. The additional cost of Social 
Security, according to the Beveridge plan, will be a 
slightly larger sum. The total of £500-600 million is not 
a charge on the National Income ; it is not even a net 
charge on the Budget ; but it does use up taxable capacity 
which would otherwise be available for other purposes. 
' Nevertheless, though these financial difficulties cannot 
be ignored, they are less fundamental considerations than 
those that concern the absorption of real resources. In 
the last pre-war year, the Gross National Income of the 
United Kingdom was £5,587 million*, divided among the 
main constituents as follows :— 


(£ millions) 
Government (incl. Government expenditure 
on capital) 
Public—Consumption 
Maintenance, replacement and increase 
of capital, domestic and overseas.... 707 


5,587 


How much larger will the total be, at the same value 
of money, after the war—not immediately after the 


* Footnote for statisticians: This is Net National Income at 
market price plus a conventional figure of £475 million for 
expenditure on depreciation. It has been assumed that there 
was no-Government expenditure on capital overseas. 


* 
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armistice, but after the demobilisation is complete? The 
estimates cover a wide range, from those who predict a 
fall to those who foresee an increase of 25 per cent or 
even more. Reasons have been given in The Economist 
for expecting some increase}, and it would be reasonable 
to conclude from the experience of last time that the 
increase might be about one-tenth or one-cighth. The 
increase may turn out to be greater than this—there is 
some reason for hoping so ; but this is, more than most, 
a matter where unhatched chickens should not be 
counted, and an increase in the available resources of 


from £560 to £700 million would seem to be quite as - 


much as can prudently be assumed. Even this reposes 
on assumptions about unemployment and overseas trade 
which are reasonable but by no means certain. 

Who are the claimants on this sum? Much as public 
opinion is supporting schemes for what can be called 
Government-sponsored consumption—such things as 
education, hospitals, houses—it is most unlikely that any 
reduction in voluntary consumption—that expenditure 
over which individuals have full control—will be popular. 
Quite on the contrary; not only will there be arrears 
of consumption expenditure to be made good, lasting 
over many years,.but the whole apparatus of incentives 
to consumption will be once again in full swing. 
Economists can argue that, in the national interest, the 
level of consumption ought to be kept below its 1938 
level ; politicians know that it will not be. Indeed, 
especially if there is less unemployment than there was 
in 1938, the likelihood is that voluntary consumption will 
be higher. As a matter of probability, not of desirability, 
some part of the £560-700 million should be allocated 
for this. (Increases due to the rise in prices. are, of course, 
excluded from this calculation.) 

The allocation for capital—the third of the items in 
the above table—will also probably be higher. There can 
be no question that it ought to be higher. The replace- 
ment of wartime capital wastage and the overtaking of 
arrears of maintenance and replacement will last for many 
years, and in addition there is a growing realisation that 
the nation’s rate of accumulation of capital in the inter- 
war years was too low. If the technical efficiency of 
British industry, on which the growth of the standard of 
living depends, is to keep pace with other countries, more 
resources will have to be sunk, year by year, in the upkeep 
and increase of plant. For these reasons, an increase in 
the capital item should be budgeted for. 

How much does this leave available as a fund that 
can prudently be regarded as available for additional 
Government command over real resources of manpower 
and materials? It is difficult to say ; but the figure can 
hardy be more than £350 to £400 million a year at 1938 
prices (the postwar figure depending on the level at 
which the value of money settles down). This is not a 
large sum. Expanded and more heavily equipped defence 
forces will be the first charge on it and the increase in 
defence expenditure can hardly require less than half 
the suggested total. The “ ultimate ” increase in the cost 
of education is estimated at {102 million, but at a 
price-level higher than that of 1938. There is a similar 
projected increase in expenditure on health services of 
nearly £80 million, though some part of this should be 
reckoned as “transfer payments.” The cost of housing 
and town planning has yet to be specified, but is not 
likely to be small. 


Call a Halt 


It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the available 
fund is already mortgaged and that the time has come, 
not on grounds of “sound finance” but of material 
prudence, to call a halt. It may be, to repeat, that the 
estimated increase in the National Income which underlies 
this calculation will turn out to be unduly pessimistic. 
If so, so much the better ; the feast when the chickens 
hatch can be all the larger—and, indeed, it will be legiti- 
mate to prepare a larger feast as soon as it becomes 
apparent that a larger brood is going to hatch. But any 
more optimistic estimate rests on theory and on assump- 


t“ Shall We Be Poorer?”, The Economist, December 18, 1943. 
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tions ; it outruns anything that.can be deduced from 
ascertained experience ; and it involves the belief that the 
as yet untried techniques of economic management t are 
going to be as successful as their advocates (of whom 
The Economist is one) hope they will be. On the other 
hand, the dangers of over-optimism are very real. If the 


Government is committed to an expansion in its own’ 


expenditure on goods and services larger than the increase 
in the National Income actually turns out to be, then 


either the consumption of the public or else the pro- 


vision for the maintenance, rep and increase of 
the community’s capital equipment will necessarily suffer. 
‘os the — public, after five years of unprecedented 

is prepared to impose a further self-denying 
aie on itself—and prepared not merely to do so 
in theory, but to suffer the practical inconveniences of 
doing so in practice—then well and good. But not even 
the most convinced believer in the nobility of a democratic 
electorate would advance this as a reasonable probability. 
The likelihood is that if the Government sector of the 
national income is too rapidly expanded, it will be the 
provision for capital that will suffer. There could hardly 
be anything more calamitous. The lesson can be clearly 
drawn either from the East or from the West, either from 


Pressure. on 


T is a mistake to think of Mr Hull’s warning to the 
neutrals and the British and American Notes of protest 


| as a new departure. They are part.of a consistent policy 


of economic pressure which began with the war and.has 
grown more and more intensive ever since. In the first 
year, the principle underlying Britain’s war trade agree- 
ments with the neutrals was to persuade them to limit 
their trade with the Axis to its pre-war volume. This 
principle was later abandoned, and for at least two years 
now the aim of all negotiations with the neutrals has been 
to persuade them to reduce their trade with Axis countries 
to the smallest possible amount and, where persuasion 
failed, to use direct pressure. This sometimes takes the 
form of cutting off vital outside supplies. Another effective 
method is the black-listing of individual firms. The 
stoppage of all oil supplies to Spain this spring followed 


earlier and less publicised precedents. 


While a general reduction of trade with Germany was 
sought, particular emphasis was laid at different times 
on different articles of export. Last year, for example, 
precision instruments and vital manufactured parts such as 
Swedish ball-bearings or Swiss fuses were high on the 
priority list of the Britjsh Ministry of Economic Warfare 
and the former Board of Economic Warfare in America 


-cores for tank and anti-tank guns. 
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the communism of Russia or from the capitalism of 
America, that the rate of increase of a country’s pro- 
ductivity, its strength in war and its wealth in peace, rest 
on a regular and adequate provision for capital. This 
is not a matter of theories of ownership ; Socialist and 
Capitalist can be at one in realising that to expand the 
immediate level of consumption—voluntary and state- 
organised together—at the cost of its future increase 
would be the most imprevident of all policies. 

The throwing of cold water on enthusiasms is never 
a pleasant task. But a little of it is needed now. This is— 
it should hardly be necessary to say—no argument against 
proceeding as rapidly.as possible with those items of re- 
construction that are already firmly on the agenda ; it is 
an argument for pausing oe inquire whether projects for 
spending public money have not now gone just about 
as far as they should. One of the great slogans of the 
present age is that, if a plan is physically feasible, mere 
shortage of money should not stop it. The slogan is a 
true one—or an almost entirely true one. But in the 
enthusiasm over its discovery, another equally true prin- 
ciple is being neglected—that if the physical resources 
are not adequate to do everything at once, no financial 
contrivance can make them so. ; 


the Neutrals 


(now absorbed into the Fereign Economic Administration). 
In the last nine months or so, the emphasis has been 
extended to metals and particularly to the ferro-alloys. The 
German war effort is growing exceedingly short of 
special steels. This fact has been confirmed by recent 
examinations of German weapons. Twice last year, the 
chief source of molybdenum at Knaben in Norway was 
bombed, with the result that over a year’s production has 
been very seriously curtailed. The loss of Nikopol has 
deprived the Germans of their chief supplies of manganese. 
Tito’s guerillas have made the delivery of chrome ore 
from the Balkans very precarious. The Germans have 
become more'and more dependent upon the deliveries of 
chrome from Turkey and of wolfram from Spain and 
Portugal. Tungsten, which is derived from wolfram and 
for which there is no satisfactory substitute, is essential 
for tool tips in armament production and for the shot- 
So highly do the 
Germans prize it and so short are their supplies that they 
have even equipped submarines as blockade runners to 
bring in minute amounts from the Far East. Their only 
substantial source of supply is the Iberian Peninsula. 
This year both Sweden and Switzerland are making 
substantial reductions in their exports to the Axis. During 
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the last few days, the Swedes have themselves published 
the fact that their reductions, notably in iron ore and ball 
and roller bearings, are the result of a new War Trade 
Agreement negotiated last year in London with the British 
and American Governments. The other neutrals, Spain, 
Portugal and Turkey, have in the past limited their trade 
with Axis countries and there were a number of reasons 
why, last year, no new pressure was brought to bear on 
them. In Portugal, the needs of strategy seem to have taken 
precedence over economic warfare. The chief concern of 
the British Government was to secure the use of the Azores 
base. In Spain, political questions such as the presence of 


’ the Blue Division in Russia were under discussion and 


there was the British need to get certain supplies from 
Spain to set against the need to reduce Spanish exports 
to Germany. Turkey was still thought to be a potential 
belligerent. These seem to have been the main reasons 
why no greater economic pressure was exerted on Turkey 
and the Iberian states. It should be remembered, too, 
that in many ways they are less dependent upon outside 
supplies than either Sweden or Switzerland. 

The new value set on metals by the Ministry of 


Economic Warfare would in any case have led to new 


attempts to limit Germany’s supplies during 1944. The 
stoppage of oil supplies to Spain in February was the first 
sign of a new approach. But while the aim of the new 
initiative in no way differs from the Allies’ consistent 
policy, the manner and method are new. Supplies have 
been cut off from neutrals before, but without publicity. 
Great pressure has been put on their governments, but 
it has not made headlines in the daily press. In 1944, 
the methods have been revolutionised. The stoppage of 
supplies to Spain was fully advertised. Mr Cordell Hull’s 
recent warning and the Notes despatched to the neutral 
governments are front page news. The aim of all this is 
unexceptionable. The neutrals are assisting the enemy, 


The Site of 


r. one sense the distinction that is Commonly made 
between central and local government is unreal, or 
at any rate incomplete. In practice, almost all administra- 
tion is local in the sense that it affects particular persons 
in particular places. If the seat of government is in West- 
minster and Whitehall, the site of government is in 
Birmingham, Bootle and Broadstairs. 

This is true whether administration on the spot is done 
by national or local officials. The difference between 
centralised systems of government, such as prevailed 
mainly on the Continent before the war, and our own less 
centralised form is not that, while in the one case majer 
decisions are made at the centre, in the other case they 
- are not. In few cases are more of the major decisions of 
administrative policy made more centrally than in this 
country. The difference lies in the fact than an unusually 


high proportion of administrative activity is carried on 


by locally appointed officials responsible in their day-to- 
day duties to locally elected bodies, who carry out duties 
placed on them or permitted by central statutes, and under 
the supervision of central departments. 

There is thus a large, though lessening, penumbra of 
freedom which allows each local authority to reflect and 
respond to the wishes—or the apathy—of local com- 
munities. Politically the major task, as the scope of public 
administration, central and local, extends, is to preserve 
this margin of local decision ; and the sanction of local 
responsibility is the proviso that public services which 
are locally administered should be largely locally financed. 

Lest it should be thought that this recital of familiar 
constitutional facts bel too much to the field of 
political theory and too little to that of political practice, 
it should be said at once that there is no more important 
single item in the drafting of a programme for postwar 
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Turkey in particular has actually increased its shipments 
of chrome. The only question is: can the method of full 
publicity give as good and as quick results as the old less 
sensational methods? If not, is it wise to repeat the Irish 
experiment and risk an open rebuff? 


t is difficult at this point to assess the wisdom of the 
new approach. It has the majos disadvantage of raising 
in each case the question of “national honour.” No 
government likes to look as though it were yielding to 
pressure, and the attitude of the De Valera Government 
may very well be repeated. The Swedes plead the special 
difficulty of having very recently concluded a new trade 
agreement with Germany in which all the ceilings set 
in their previous agreement with the Allies were 
observed ; and in Spain there is the very real danger 
that if agreement is not reached, large quantities of 
wolfram which are stored near the frontier may be 
despatched to Germany en bloc in the next few weeks. 
It may now be that the prospect of an Allied victory is 
so certain, that a much publicised heavy hand will have 
effect. But this has not been the case in the past. In 


.making concessions to German pressure, smaller states 


have always had the fear that military intervention might 
follow. It is a tribute to the Allies that the neutrals have 
no such fear in their dealings with them, but this fact 
very seriously limits the effectiveness of a policy of open 
pressure and threat. If the earlier policy of unpublicised 
pressure had had no effect, there might be some point in 


. this new method of frontal attack. As it is, the Allies 


may well increase the smaller states’ fear that, after the 
war, they will find their policies managed and controlled 
by their great neighbours. Their co-operation will be 
needed if any of the post-war schemes of reconstruction 
are to be successful. Yet to use the big stick now may 
well. drive them to ‘an uncooperative attitude when the 
time for peace miaking comes. 


Government 


reconstruction than this question of the division of tasks 
and costs between central and local bodies. In peacetime 
the local administration of public services by national 
officials, and wholly out of national funds, was chiefly 
confined to the Post Office, the Ministry of Labour, the 
Inland Revenue and, for a very few years before the war, 
the Assistance Board. Other local services, including 
the key activities of education, public health, police and 
much road ‘construction, were locally administered. That 
is to say, they were performed by the local officers of 
local councils and in large part financed out of local rates. 

It is therefore not possible to say simply that, to avoid 
wartime controversy, the reconstruction of local govern- 
ment must be put off until the reconstruction of the 
public services has been completed. It is essential to ask 
from the outset whether it is possible to maintain popular 
local control of local administration and at the same 
time to ensure efficient performance and adequate 
financing. This is not to suggest that there can or should 
be any radical ioni 
system. In theory it might perhaps be desirable to start 
again: to sweep away the structure of districts, boroughs 
and counties which has grown up piecemeal during the 


‘past century out of the older administrative units of 


earlier history; and to put in their place new local 
authorities devised and mapped so as to ensure that 
each local service would be operated in the mest appro- 
priate area for technical efficiency. Many proposals have 
been made for a n@w three-storey structure of adminis- 
tration. This would interpose a new layer of regional 
authorities between the Whitehall departments and the 
‘local authorities. The regional authorities would work in 
areas similar to those covered by the present civil defence 
regions, which have been employed for administrative 





of the present administrative’ 
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purposes during the war by a number of wartime Minis- 
tries. To each kind of administrative agency, central, 
regional and local, would be attached its own source of 
revenue, so that administrative responsibility would still 
be matched by financial responsibility at each level. 

It is probable that the evolution of local government 
is already moving in this direction. Both the Education 
Bill and the Health White Paper give signs of it. The 
main administrative principle of the former is that, so 
far as possible, all stages of education in each area should 
be operated by a single authority, usually a county or 
county borough, in order to secure uniform and con- 
tinuous standards of administration and policy. In the 
latter case, joint regional authorities are to be created 
for the administration of services, such as hospitals and 
specialist treatment, which can only be made fully 
effective if they can draw on the resources of areas larger 
than those of most existing local authorities. In the case 
of town and country planning, the necessity for regional 
uniformity and co-operation has long been recognised. 

But it remains necessary, in practice, to build upon 
and adapt the existing system, which has deep roots in 
history and tradition, rather than to make revolutionary 
changes according to preconceived and theoretical prin- 
ciples. We cannot say with Pope or the totalitarians that 
“ What e’er is best administered is best.” If British demo- 
cracy is again to flourish, nothing is more important to 
keep or revive than representative and responsible local 
government in the areas which, despite large and often 
artificial changes, still stand, however weakly, for a sense 
of communal pride and for communal liberties. The his- 
toric counties of England have been as chopped and 
changed as the ancient diocesan sees, but tradition still 
breaks through, and its image is local election and local 
responsibility. . 

question then is: Can the existing local authorities 
do the job and pay their way? And it must be answered 
before, not after, the reconstruction programme is finally 
drawn up. Already it is very clear (as was pointed out in 
two articles in The Economist on September 25th and 
October 2nd last year) that, with the present distribu- 
tion of administrative and financial burdens between 
central and local authorities, it will be impossible to carry 


out even the extensions of locally administered educa-, 


tional and health services that have already been 
proposed. The rough and ready estimates attached to the 
Health White Paper propose an increase of something like 
a fifth in the rate charge for public health. The added 
charges proposed in the Education Bill are even larger 
and would, by themselves, involve an increase in the rates, 
on the average of all local authorities, of nearly 3s. in 
the £. Administratively, it is possible to proceed towards a 
solution step by step—as by the institution of single county 
administration in education and joint regional authorities 
for public health or planning. Financially, there is no 
such empirical remedy. 

Is it possible, while preserving the present system, 
either.to increase the financial resources of local authori- 
ties or to decrease their financial commitments? Before 
the war the average rate poundage throughout the 
country was between 13s. and 15s. in the £, and varied 
in county boroughs between 27s. 6d. in the £ in Merthyr 
Tydfil anid 7s. 10d. in Bournemouth. It would be possible, 
and certainly desirable, to equalise rates by levying them at 
a uniform rate in all localities and then distributing the 
proceeds from a national pool according to need. This 
would get rid of the worst discrepancies. But some 
authorities would stili have considerably more rateable 
capacity to draw upon than others ; and the addition of 
the extra charges already contemplated, whether equalised 
or not, would probably raise the general level of rates 
above 20s. in the f. a 

Several ways of increasing local revenue without 
raising the rate burden to such onerous levels have been 
suggested. One is to go back on the derating of indus- 
trial and agricultural properties which was dictated by 
the interwar depression. Another is the introduction of a 
local or regional income tax—which would simply cut 
into or add to the central income tax. No way suggested 
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seems likely to do more than soften the asperity of the 
problem. Almost certainly it will be necessary to follow 
the alternative road—that is, to reduce the total of ex- 
penditure falling upon local funds. 

The danger of doing this is that the principle of local 
responsibility may be weakened. The present rough 
division is half of the expenditure from taxes and half 
from rates. There are people who see the solution in an 
alteration of this proportion. During the committee stage 
of the Education Bill it was proposed that the Govern- 
ment instead of meeting 55 per cent of the cost should 
meet 70 per cent. But it is hardly consistent for the local 
authorities who see in the Education Bill a considerable 
and ominous’ increase in the mandatory powers of the 
Board of Education, to ask at the same time for a reduc- 
tion of the local share of financial responsibility. For 
this would almost certainly carry with it a reduction also 
of the local share of administrative responsibility. The 
local authorities are ‘being very short-sighted, in their 
own interest, in asking for larger grants from the 
Exchequer. Thereby their freedom of action would un- 
doubtedly be curtailed rather than enhanced. 

Thus it appears, from a process of elimination, that 
the only practicable solution is to reduce local commit- 
ments by reducing the number of locally-administered 
and locally-financed services. The local authorities could 
then continue to be, if not masters, at least partners in 
their own house, though the house’ would be appreciably 
smaller. Already public assistance is passing to the central 
administration. A deal of highway expenditure has 
already gone that way. On financial grounds a case could 
be made for the transfer of police powers and costs ; 


but on political grounds the institution of a completely 


centralised system of police would be undesirable. A 
better subject for transfer might be housing. But even 
these transfers would still leave local authorities in serious 
doubt about their capacity to finance the locally- 
administered services that would remain. Because of the 
importance of local initiative and diversity in schooling, 
to transfer education, the most costly item, would be the 
poorest of policy. There can be little question that a 
sufficiently large saving in rate expenditure could only 
be made by transforming public health, the highest single 
charge on local funds after education, into a national 
service. 

To those who say that the transfer of health services 
would be a serious lessening of local responsibility in a 
vital sphere, the answer can only be that, without some 
such drastic step, the local authorities will be financially 
incapable of maintaining their present degree of demo- 
cratically controlled responsibility in any sphere. Better 
a complete surrender in one sphere than an almost 
complete surrender in all. The local authorities would in 
fact gain much more than they would lose ; in the services 
left to them they would still have the chance, which they 
are now in considerable danger of losing, of successfully 


_combining efficiency, popular control and financial 


solvency. 
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China’s Seventh Year 





HE Japanese penetrations into Manipur and the 
transfer of Admiral Mountbatten’s headquarters 
from New Delhi to Ceylon have been accompanied by 
scores of criticisms and commentaries covering every 
aspect of Allied policy in the Far East. From them‘ has 
emerged the fact that many observers in America believe 
the British and Americans to hold completely different 
views about China and, as a result, to -be advancing 
different strategies for a Far Eastern victory. This view 
would have it that the British have no respect for China 
either as a political or a military power and think of the Far 
Eastern war in naval terms with the “liberation of the 
British Empire ”—Singapore and Hongkong—as the first 
objective, while the Americans believe in China as a Great 
Power, count on its military assistance and therefore put 
the highest priority on the reopening of the Burma Road. 
A contrast is being ‘built up between a British 
“amphibious ” strategy and American belief in the direct 
approach by land. 

The absurdity of this supposed division of view is 
obvious enough. The chief exponent of the “ amphibious 
approach ” to Japan, via the Philippines and landings in 
South China, is not Admiral Mountbatten in Ceylon but 
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Admiral Nimitz in Hawaii. And on the other hand, there 
are more British and Indian troops fighting in Burma than 
American and Chinese. In the political sphere, Britain 
certainly did not lag behind the United States at Moscow 
or Cairo in recognising the status and prestige of Free 
China. Finally, it is from the United States that the most 
factual statements about Chungking’s internal difficulties 
have come. Yet even though the supposed division between 
British and American opinion is fanciful, the question on 
which it turns—the political and military contribution that 
China can make to the Far Eastern war—is vitally im- 
portant, and any discrepancies which may exist in the 
British and American approach must be ironed out now. 
It is undoubtedly true that Free China faces formidable 
internal difficulties. The financial machinery of the 
Chungking Government is breaking down under the 
triple pressure of a bad tax system, the lack of consumer 
goods and the unreliability of the civil service. Little 
attempt is made to evolve and impose a genuine budgetary 
policy. Income tax stands at only four per cent and even 
so does not touch the cost of living bonuses, which now 
make up nine-tenths of the income of the salaried classes. 
There is a provincial octroi but very little of the proceeds 
seems to reach Chungking. To finance its expenditure the 
Government has resorted to the printing press. The flood 
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of bank notes grows as the trickle of consumer goods 
decreases. The presence of foreigners increases the 
stringency. American officials and troops are paid on 
imported dollar notes. These are sold openly on the black 
market. Experts estimate that the cost of living index in 

Chungking in 1943, taking 1939 as 100, was 12,000. The 
pace of inflation is increasing and one must ask whether 
under these conditions the currency system will not 
collapse altogether. . ; 

, The total failure of the Government’s financial 
machinery would of course cripple the war effort. It 
would be a factor making for the political disintegration of 
China. But its likelihood and its effects cannot be judged 
by Western standards. Currency is much less important 
to the working of China’s economy than to a more highly 
developed and industrialised system. About 80 per cent 
of the people live on the land. The Government’s most 
effective tax is a tax in kind. Rice is requisitioned from the 
peasants and used to supply the hordes of men under 
arms. So long as there is no large-scale fighting, this sys- 
tem, though it leads to some discontent among the 
peasantry, keeps the army alive. 

Against the growing economic insecurity at Chungking 
must be set the very great growth in political prestige 
which Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has earned by his diplo- 
matic successes in recent months. The acceptance of China 
as one of the Big Four, China’s signature of the Moscow 
Declaration, Marshal Chiang’s meeting with Mr Churchill 
and Mr Roosevelt at Cairo—all these events have bat- 
tressed the authority of Ch ing and helped it very 
considerably in rallying the dispirited and the wavering 
through long months of economic stringency and military 
stalemate. Nevertheless the internal political difficulties of 
the regime are probably more serious and immediate than 
any danger of economic collapse. There are besides Chumg- 
king two other competing centres of political authority, 
the so-called National Government of Wang Ching-wei at 
Nanking and the Communist headquarters at Yenan in 


* Shensi. Nanking has nominal authority in the areas effec- 


tively occupied by the Japanese. In South China, in spite 
of some trouble from local war lords, unoccupied territory 
is for Chungking. In the North a more complex situation 
has arisen. In Shensi the Eighteenth Chinese Army Group 
—formerly the Eighth—is the core of Communist control. 
Its headquarters at Yenan are virtually a government with 
a writ running as far north as Hopei and Jehol and east- 
wards and southwards into occupied territory in North 
China. Remnants of the officially dissolved Communist 
New Fourth Army are still active near the lower Yangtse. 
Thus in between the areas of Japanese occupation, which 
coincide with the cities and the main lines of communica- 
tion, the Communists are coming to exercise considerable 
influence. They organise effective guerilla warfare. They 
have set up village councils. Notorious quislings have 
been shot. And “mass mobilisation and political educa- 
tion” are reinforcing the hold of Communism on the 


try. 
The task of the Communist leaders is made easier by 


the collapse of the traditional Chinese social structure . 


under the pressure of Japanese occupation. In South 
China, the old basis of society still holds. The petty rural 
gentry with their two or three tenants, their sons officers 
in the army and their cousins officials in the administration, 
are the dominant class and are nationally the social basis 
of the Kuomintang and of the Chungking Government. 
Their tenants are share croppers and this system of pay- 
ment in kind often turns the landowner into a merchant 
and banker as well. There are few big estates, but in some 
provinces the pressure on the tenants is overwhelming. In 
the North, this structure has been ground away between 
the requisitioning Japanese armies and the requisitioning 
Communist guerillas. In its place, Communist political 
influence has some.chance of lasting success. 
This situation has been watched with growing. anxiety 
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from Qhungking. According to the 1937 agreements 
which the Communists concluded with Marshal Chiang 
they recognised his authority and agreed to an effective 
party truce. They have not kept it, and last autumn 
there was even fighting between the Chinese Army and 
the Communists. Some of the best Chinese troops are 
pested at Sian under the command of General Hu Tsung- 
nan, not only to guard the back door to Chungking, but 
also to blockade the Communists inside their province 
of Shensi. Many military leaders argue that time is play- 
ing into the hands of the Communists, that they are 
steadily building up a state within a state, and that unless 
they are dislodged now, the withdrawal of Japan from 
North China will be the preface not to reuniting China 
under its central Government but to the permanent divi- 
sion of China between rival Governments. Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek wisely preaches moderation. Last September 
he admitted the difficulties of the situation at a meeting 
of the Kuomintang’s Central Executive Committee but 
argued dgainst civil war and said that political not mili- 
tary means must be used to solve a primarily political 
problem. Yet uneasiness is growing. Influential people 
at Chungking are disturbed by the formula applied by 
Mr Churchill to Jugoslavia—that arms and help will 
go to any resisting group, whether or not it accepts the 
authority of a government officially recognised by the 
Allies. Does this mean that the arms and goods which 
can alone make the Free Chinese armies effective will 
in the event be divided between Chungking and the 
Chinese Communists? The authority of Marshal 
Chiang’s Government rests so much on the degree of 
international recognition it has received that any change 
of front on the part of the Allies would have violent 
repercussions at Chungking. 

Wang Ching-wei and the Nanking Government are also 
factors in the problem. At present their influence is very 
small. Now that the certainty of Japanese defeat grows, 
the nominally puppet Chinese of Nanking behave in 
a less and less puppet-like fashion. The Japanese are 
trying to woo them—the latest treaty with Wang Ching- 
wei provides for the complete withdrawal of all Japanese 
troops from China after the war—but are finding that 


NOTES OF 


The new Defence Regulation to restrain persons re- 
sponsible for strikes or lock-outs is, in essence, a measure 
to reinforce the authority of trade unions over their mem- 
bers. It is for this reason a minor not a major measure. 
There already exist two wartime provisions against strikes. 
One, the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order of 1940, prohibits strikes or lock-outs “in con- 
nection with any trade dispute.” The other, Defence Regula- 
uion IA of 1939, forbids acts “ calculated to prevent or inter- 
fere with the carrying on of their work by persons engaged 
in the performance of essential services.” The new Defence 
Regulation, 1AA, is formally designed to complete the picture 
by extending the penalties of the law to stoppages which, like 
the shipyard apprentices’ strike, are not properly trade dis- 
putes, and to persons who are not bound by trade union 
agreements to abandon the strike weapon for the duration of 
the war. In fact, it is directed against the so-called Trotskyite 
agitators whose réle in recent strikes, though noticeable as 
a lesser factor, has been much exaggerated. The glaring fact 
that emerges from the record of the wartime years is that, 
while trade union officials themselves have faithfully 
observed the self-denying ordinance in the matter of strikes, 
strikes have taken place with increasing frequency—though 
by no means on the scale of the last war—without the exist- 
ing Order and Regulation being used to prevent them. Now 
it has apparently been decided that, though it is impossible 
to use the Order of 1940 or the Regulation of 1939 against 
tens of thousands of strikers, it may be possible to use the 
new Regulation of 1944 against the handful of agitators upon 
whom the main blame for trade union indiscipline is being, 
most tendentiously, placed. The few, who are no doubt 
guilty, are to suffer for the misdeeds of the many—and for 
the failure of the leaders of the many to rein in their fol- 
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the ways of obstruction open to Chinese officials far 
exceed the sands of the sea. The Japanese have in fact 
nothing to offer. Occupied China is even shorter of food 
than Free China, and the dearth of consumer goods is 
almost as great. There is inflation, black marketing, 
requisitioning, and even though the Tokyo High Com- 
mand has decreed a policy of co-operation and good will, 
the local army commanders have made savage nonsense 
of it. So long as the Chungking regime can, with Allied 
economic and political backing, combat the fissiparous 
and disintegrating tendencies inherent in the present 
situation, the Nanking Government is little more than 
a cipher. But if Chungking were led by any major change 
in Allied policy to believe itself betrayed and abandoned, 
then the temptation to come to some understanding with 
Nanking might be very strong. 

The political equilibrium of China is therefore very 
nicely poised and if the Western Allies approach the period 
of liberation with no more carefully prepared policy than 
in Africa and Italy—if, that is, they take far-reaching poli- 
tical decisions on the basis of temporary. military 
expediency—the results may be disastrous. For the period 
of the war the Allies need a strong Chinese government 
dedicated to the alliance of the United Nations—in other 
words, they need to support Chungking. After the war 
they also need a strong central government in China— 
but with the proviso that it should be dedicated to peace 
with its neighbours and to democratic advancement and 
economic development at home. Whether the policy that 
is right for the war is also the policy that is right for after 
the war is, at the moment, very difficult to say. But at 
least there is no inevitable contradiction. If all the Great 
Allies could act in concert they could, by that fact alone, 
have a great influence on China’s development. Un- 
happily, the anomalous position of Russia in the Far 
East—neutral as against Japan and with a certain natural 
sympathy with the Chinese Communists—makes such a 
policy impracticable to-day.. But it is in this direction 
that British and American diplomacy should work, and 
the first step is to secure not only that London and 


Washington speak with one voice, but that the voice is 
clear. 


THE WEEK 


lowers. This interpretation is amply proved by the actual 
terms of the new Regulation. From its provisions are ex- 
cepted any person “ having ceased work or refused to con- 
tinue to work or to accept employment,” and “ any act done 
at a meeting of members of a trade union.” What is done or 
said in the closed shop, though formally unlawful, is not to 
come under the new penalties, while what is done or said 
in the public house, the open street and, presumably, the 
press, may be penalised. 


* 


To criticise the new Regulation in this sense is not to 
carp about lost peacetime liberties, or to voice press 
alarms. Fundamental issues are involved. The first is that a 
few rabble-rousers are being used .as the scapegoats for 
events which go much deeper into the present attitude and 
grievances of the industrial masses. The second is that a 
weapon is being forged which may prove a boomerang 
against the trade unionists who have forged it. The third, 
and most important, is that the symptoms as distinct from 
the causes of strike action are being dealt with. The question 
is not whether a handful of revolutionary pamphleteers are 
to be permitted to carry on their dirty work. It is what can 
be done to prevent 100,000 miners or 10,000 engineers from 
going on strike. Even the mandate given to the Mineworkers’ 
Federation to conclude a wage agreement is not in itself 
a solution. During the military emergency, when the Second 
Front is opened, no workers are likely to go on strike. The 
emergency in itself no doubt justifies the most drastic penal 
measures against fomenters ; but political wisdom will surely 
see much further than this. It is not without significance 
that the measures and procedure which were sufficient in 
1940 have apparently proved insufficient in 1944, the fifth 
year of the war, and they will be insufficient in 194? when 
the German war ends and the tension breaks. 
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Diplomatic Embargo 


The Germans are going through a war of nerves exactly 
comparable to the uneasiness and strain they inflicted on 
their western neighbours in 1940. To-day it is Allied move- 
ments, preparations, troop concentrations that send a storm 
of rumours over ‘the wires, and it is the Germans who 
announce that their nerves are steady and their defence 
measures complete. Some of their military commentators 
admit that the Allies have a good chance of making “deep 
penetrations,” warn their readers to expect a terrifying 
increase in aerial warfare, and predict that parachute troops 
will be landed far into the interior to cut communications 
and disrupt transport. No single Allied action has so 
heightened the tension as the decision announced on 
April 18th to suspend for a time all secret diplomatic com- 
munications between Governments and their representatives 
in Britain, and to place a temporary embargo on all permits 
to diplomats to leave this country. This order does not cover 
the Russian and American Governments or the fighting 
Dominions. It is an entirely unprecedented step. In the 
past the Axis countries have made it, in fact, difficult for 
free and secret diplomatic exchanges to be maintained, but 
they at no stage introduced a complete formal embargo. 
To do so is to stretch total war to practically the last remain- 
ing sector of civilian life. The many Allied and other 
governments affected are anxious to see an Allied victory, 
and a temporary infringement of their diplomatic rights is 
not a heavy price to pay. Yet it is as well that the entirely 
abnormal and unprecedented character of the steps should 
be underlined. It is a grave restriction of a clearly established 
right, and to-day there are few areas in international life in 
which the smaller nations can feel themselves to be in abso- 
lutely unequivocal possession of such rights. The embargo 
will undoubtedly be raised on the very day that the need for 
it has passed. Meanwhile no opportunity should be lost to 
underline its exceptional and temporary character. 


* * * 


National Union in Italy 


_ Marshal Badoglio’s Government has resigned, and the 
King has charged him with the task of forming a. new 
administration which will take into account “the wishes 
expressed by all parties.” The Italian parties have been asked 
to submit candidates for office, and there is little doubt that a 
Government of National Union is likely to be the result of 
these negotiations. This is a result warmly to be applauded 
by the Allies. The European peoples’ only chance to pass 
from war to peace without frightful internal upheavals lies 
in the existence in each liberated country of a Government 
which can transcend deep social and economic cleavage. The 
experience of working together, after the many years in 
which no party has worked at all except in opposition, may 
have a sobering and decisive effect. All groups in Italy are 
presumably committed to the post-war consultation of 
popular opinion in the shape of free elections. But one may 
ask on what basis the peoples will be able to choose if they 
have had no opportunity of seeing the political parties in 
action. In pre-war France, the unwillingness of Left wing 
parties to assume responsibility was a permanent weakness. 
It was not until 1936 that the Socialists were ready to enter 
a Left wing coalition, and’ in 1939 the Communists were 
still petulantly guarding a sterile political virginity. Now 
in the crisis of war, armistice and peace, it seems, judging 
by France as well as Italy, that the parties of the Left are 
ready to exchange total ideological purity for a measure 
of practical experience. There is a chance that the possi- 
bilities of parliamentary life in Europe will be strengthened 
as a result. But it would be more reassuring if in Italy and 
in France the initiative towards co-operation had come from 
the Italian parties themselves. In fact, the impetus has heen 
given by an outside agency, the Soviet Government, and it 
is the Italian Communists’ readiness to follow the Russian 
lead that has brought all the political parties into line. 
Russian influence is based on two very strong foundations— 
the tremendous prestige Russia has gained by its victories ; 
and the existence in most European countries of 
a docile Communist party. That the lead should 
have to come fram the Communists is a measure of Italy’s 
democratic weakness. In Algiers the Communists are joining, 
not creating, a Government of National Union. But in any 
country where Fascist methods of government have pre- 
vailed in the last decade, a similar political anaemia must 
be expected among the political parties, and Russian and 
Communist influence will inevitably be strong. 
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Governments in Eastern Europe 


There ‘are obvious similarities between the political 
crisis in Italy and the problems raised by the situation of 
the various exiled Allied governments of- Eastern Europe. 
For all the Eastern Allies, a government of National Union 
would be the best insurance of a just and reasonable trans- 


fer from war to peace. If post-war elections can be organ- . 


ised by an administration representing all parties, the 
chance of their expressing the popular will is obviously 
greater. Yet the possibilities of reaching an understanding 
on the Italian model are at present remote, and the chief 
factor in each case is the same. National Union could be 
secured in Greece, Jugoslavia and even in Poland, if the 
Soviet Government would follow the diplomacy it adopted 
in Italy. The record of the Jugoslav King in fighting the 
Germans is better than that of the King of- Italy, the record 
of Greece and above all, of Poland is incomparably better. 
There are thus no political obstacles. What could be done 
in the case of Italy, the ex-enemy, can surely be done for 
the three Eastern Allies. At present the outlook is not 
bright. King Peter of Jugoslavia is negotiating in London 
for the creation of a new administration. The. resignation 
of Mr. -Purich is expected daily and would have been 
handed in weeks ago, if a satisfactory alternative to his 
administration could have been found. In the case of 
Greece, new possibilities have been opened by the resigna- 
of M. Tsouderos and the appointment of M. Sophocles 
Venizelos as Prime Minister and, for the time being, Lord 
High Everything Else. If representatives of EAM’s newly 
founded Provisional Political Committee under Colonel 
Bakardjis will join a new Cairo Government—it is Russia’s 


role to persuade them—and the Cairo Government will 


accept representation from these genuine forces of internal 
resistance—it is the job of Britain and America to persuade 
the King—then a “Unity Government” is within sight. 
Not all the members of the Provisional Committee are 
Communist ; but as in the case of Italy, the Communists, 
backed by the immense power and prestige of Russia, have 
the initiative in political moves. There remains the case 
of Poland. Here, too, a government of National Union can 
be secured if Russia is willing to play as generous and 
shrewd a réle as it has done in Italy and has sought to do 
in Finland. The Polish Government in London is, for all 
the boosting of the Union of Polish Patriots, a truer re- 
presentative of Polish opinion than any “ government ” 
that might be established at this late stage of the struggle. 
It might be possible, on the analogy of Italy and France, 
to include Communist representation in a reconstituted 
government—the Union of Polish Patriots is a possible 
substitute for the non-existent Polish Communist Party. 
But an essential preliminary is Soviet recognition of the 
Mikolajczyk Government. It should not be a more painful 
diplomatic operation than recognising Badoglio. 


* * * 


Dominion Relations 


This week’s debate in Parliament on relations between 
the members of the British Commonwealth is the prelude 
to the London Conference of Dominion Prime Ministers 
which will be held shortly. In the debate, as at the confer- 
ence, the Government’s wish is to hear the views of others 
rather than to state its own policy. Lord Cranborne has 
emphasised that it is not for Britain to “impose” any 
programme or formula for closer association upon the inde- 
pendent Dominions ; and it is plainly as a judicial arbiter 
rather than a leader that the Government regards its réle in 
Commonwealth affairs. The views of Australia and New 
Zealand have already been embodied in the Canberra Agree- 
ment of last January, which arranged for continuous col- 
laboration between the two Dominions on military, economic, 
territorial and commercial matters in their common region. 
Mr Curtin’s proposals for closer Commonwealth co-opera- 
tion, like the long-settled views of ,General Smuts, who 
speaks for South Africa, are now well known. To-day, as 
in 1917, while he is opposed to suggestions for any formal 
federal framework for the Commonwealth, General Smuts 
asks for the utmost consultation in the concerting of a com- 
mon policy for diplomacy and defence. Hitherto the chiei 
divergence in Commonwealth views has seemed to be 
between these Dominions and Canada. Canada looks first 
to its American connection and to the prejudices of its own 
French population ; and Lord Halifax’s speech at Toronto. 
suggesting no more than a search for common policies in 
peacetime as in wartime, was severely criticised on the 
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ground that it represented Imperialism rather than Inter- 
nationalism. 


” * x 


Mr Bracken Speaks Out 


Strong though the domestic political reasons are why 
all Canadian political parties have felt constrained to oppose 
projects for drawing the ties of Commonwealth too tight, 
it has always been obvious that a considerable number of 
Canadians could not fail to see the advantages of a Com- 
monwealth policy and its real compatibility with schemes 
for wider international collaboration. It is significant that this 
view has now been stated forcibly by Mr John Bracken, 
leader of the Progressive Conservative Party, which is a 
rising force in Canadian politics: Mr Bracken accuses the 
critics of Lord Halifax of having failed “to emerge from 
Colonial habits,” and of being “ afraid to take responsibility 


as a full-grown nation and a partner in this freely associated 


Commonwealth.” He accuses them of being still the victims 
of “ the folly of isolationalism.” The danger that Common- 
wealth arrangements might become exclusive and sectarian 
is, Of course, always to be reckoned with; and Canadian 
hesitations may be for this reason salutary. Nevertheless, it 
remains a fact that, so far from being hostile to international 
collaboration, Commonwealth collaboration in defence, 
economics and foreign policy is a necessary part and prelude 
of it. The British Empire, as General Smuts said twenty- 
seven years ago, is “the only successful example of inter- 
national organisation that has yet been devised ” ; and, if the 
heresy of an Imperial ring fence can be avoided, the Com- 
monwealth has’ a great and indispensable contribution to 
make to the world organisation of world peace. 


* es * 


War Effort of the Dominions 


The latest issue of the Bulletin af International News 
issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs con- 
tains the fifth of an interesting series of articles on 
“Economic War Efforts ” in which a contributor is attempt- 
ing to reduce to comparable terms the available data on the 
magnitude of the war efforts being made by all the 
belligerents. The present instalment deals with the 
Dominions, where the data, in the majority of cases, 
are very scanty. To arrive at useful conclusions involves a 
process that can better be called quantitative guessing than 
estimation, but the figures given are probably of about the 
right order of magnitude. An exception may, however, be 
appropriate in the case of Canada, where the contributor to 
the Bulletin finds an increase of 80 or 90 per cent in the 
real national income between 1938 and 1943. This may be 
due to defects in the statistics. It is known that there have 
been considerable revisions in recent years in the Canadian 
national income statistics, and it is widely held that the 
pre-war total (which gave Canada a per capita income far 
below that of the United States, even in depression) was 
too low. There is a certain resemblance in the course of 
events in each of the four Dpminions, though there are 
differences in degree. In each there has been a considerable 
expansion in the real national, income, which has been de- 
voted entirely to the war effort. In Canada and South Africa 
the total of private investment on consumption and invest- 
ment has remained about stationary in real terms. In Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand it has fallen, but it is probable that 
this decline has affected investment more than consumption. 
In all four Dominions the conclusion is reached ‘that con- 
sumption is not substantially below the pre-war level. 
Figures for national incomes and war expenditure (exclusive 
of receipts under lend-lease or from the United Kingdom) 
in 1943, all converted into sterling at what the author of 
the articles believes to be appropriate rates of exchange, 
are as follows: 


National Income. War Expenditure. 


(£ million) 
Conade ............ 2,000 ne 790 
Australia ......... 1,100 ae 430 
New Zealand ... 240 ae 75 
South Africa ..... 620 an 90 
Total ...... 3,960 ee 1,385 


_ The war expenditure of India would raise the total to 
41,500 million, which does not include goods and services 
made available to the United Kingdom on loan. No figures 
are given for the Colonial Empire ; but even without that, 
the article concludes: . 
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It is clear that the Empire as a whole (including the Mother 
Country) is in the same class, as a producer of goods and 
services for war purposes, with the Soviet Union or the Old 
Reich (to which perhaps two-thirds of the economic war- 
output arrived at for Greater Germany may be attributed), 
and that it has achieved something like half the gigantic output 
of the United States. 


* * * 


Water for All 


The White Paper on a National Water Policy (Cmd. 
6515) will not rank among the most impressive of the 
Government’s reconstruction sketches. Most of the right 
things are said about the present inadequate use and 
distribution of water but little specific provision is pro- 
posed to remedy it. The position is that this country is 
given by nature more than fifteen times the water it 
needs, but that nevertheless many districts, especially in 
rural areas, are either continuously under-provided or 
periodically overtaken by drought. The need for a central 
planning authority, a central plan and the central en- 
forcement of a national policy have been recognised for 
more than a generation. So, too, has the need for proper 
knowledge of the water available. It is upon this second 
need that the White Paper mainly concentrates in its 
recommendations. The Inland Water Survey must be 
“pressed on with vigour.” Surveys of the “ bulk needs of 
large areas ” must “ continue to be carried on” by Regional 
Advisory Water Committees. The Ministry of Health, 
whose duty it is to promote the provision of adequate 
water supplies and to conserve water resources, must carry 
out surveys of the efficiency of water services. The Minis- 
tries of Agriculture and Fisheries and of Town and Coun- 
try Planning must pool their information. The Ministry 
of Health must collect facts’from users of water and 
sinkers of wells. When these duties are embodied in a Bill, 
the fact-finding service will be adequate. Whether policy, 
that is, results in terms of the sufficiency and continuity of 
water supplies, will be adequate is another matter. Tt can 
be said without malice that, in the final analysis, the re- 
commendations of the White Paper add nothing at all that 
is definite to general policy. Good will no doubt be done. 
The amalgamation of water undertakings is to be “ encour- 
aged.” The giving of bulk supplies by one undertaker to 
another is even to be enforced—“if necessary.” But, 
broadly, the situation will remain as it has been, with 
a multiplicity of water undertakings and an extreme varia- 
tion of water resources between district and district, with 
only this difference—that whatever administrative action 
can do within the present framework will be done with 
much more force than it kas been hitherto—and with the 
important change that really substantial sums of money 
will be made available by an early Bill to extend piped 
water supplies and sewerage in rural areas. The expendi- 
ture contemplated amounts to £15 million for England 
and Wales and £6,375,000 for Scotland. It is not necessary 
to accept the root-and-branch proposal of a national grid 
system, to suggest more position action might have been 
envisaged, without controversial or radical innovation, to 
secure that no reasonable demand for water on tap, and 
guaranteed, should be refused. 
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— Disarmament 


Lord Vansittart’s motion in the House of Lords for the 
economic disarmament of German industry had the 
plausibility of technical thoroughness. The motion called: 
for a committee of scientists to prepare a practical scheme 
aiming at the permanent prevention of the manufacture of 
explosives in Germany after the war. Particular attention 
was to be paid to the German chemical industry and the 
nitrates and hydrogenation plants. Unfortunately, the argu- 
ment that military disarmament, to be thorough, must be 
extended to war industry as well as the instruments of war, 
ignores the obvious retort that there can be no logical 
limitation to such a principle in its practical application. 
Almost all components of peacetime production can at will 
be utilised in a war economy, and similarly there are rela- 
tively few industries essential to war production that are 
not equally essential to a developed industrial system under 
conditions of peace. The logical conclusion can only be 
either that the economic disarmament of Germany to be 
effective must be.complete, and that every German industry 
of possible use in war must be “ eliminated ” or controlled 
on a super New Order pattern ; or, that economic disarma- 
ment need only be extended to the production of the major 
end-products of modern warfare, without which no con- 
ceivable development of German chemical production 
could possibly threaten the peace of Europe. The difficulty 
of the first alternative, its disastrous repercussions on the 
whole of European and world trade, are only too obvious. 
This high price for security—so high that it would cer- 
tainly not be exacted—is unnecessary if there is any other 
method which is both practicable and equally effective in 
its guarantee of peace. The alternative, as Lord Perth sug- 
gested in the debate, would be a complete ban on the 
German production of aircraft, battleships, submarines, 
tanks and the other major offensive weapons of aggression. 
Such a ban is the only common-sense solution that would 
not hinder economic development in Germany as else- 
where. If that could be enforced, nothing further would be 
needed. It it could not be enforced, neither could more 
drastic prohibitions. In any case, such measures as Lord 
Vansittart proposes can only be seriously considered by a 
people willing to ignore the real challenge of peace. The 
final problem is not, as the Government reply made by the 
Paymaster-General suggested, one of curbing the German 
war potential, but of making it ineffective, firstly through 
the prohibition of offensive armament production, and, 
secondly, through the institution of an adequate system of 
international security. 


* * * 


Pensions Bill 


A number of amendments to the Pensions aaah ; 


Bill were accepted by the Commons during the Committee 
stage of the Bill this week. Clauses 1 and 2, dealing with 
the general provisions for increasing the pensions for public 
servants and with some special provisions, were considered 
on Tuesday. A number of amendments proposed in the 
name of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were accepted 
without much discussion. By these amendments the benefit 
system which, under the original Bill, was applicable only 
to children under 16, was extended to other possible de- 
pendants, and the upper income limits for pensioners, with 
and without dependants, entitled to benefit from the in- 
creased rates, were revised upwards to £300 and £225 re- 
spectively. With regard to the rates of increase proposed 
under the Bill, the Government also proposed an_improve- 
ment for the various income- of pensioners. The 


original rates (see The Economist, April 8th, p. 466) were. 


amended to include all pensions under £400 in the 10 per 
cent increase and to alter the higher groups proportionately 
up to a maximum pension of £645. At this point in the 
Committee stage, the House, while welcoming the Govern- 
ment’s improvements, began to show a. certain dissatisfac- 
tion with the inadequacies of this stop-gap measure. It was 
felt by some Members, for instance, that the Bill contained 
certain injustices, both to pensioners of the public. service 
in general, and to certain special categories, such as the 
pensioners of the Indian and Colonial Civil Services, the 
Port of London Authority and the London Passenger 
Transport Board, who were not to benefit by the Bill, 
and pensioners already receiving disability pensions, which 
operated unfavourably on the amount of their ordinary 
pension. The most strongly voiced general criticism was 
that when the Government had brought down pensions 
with the cost of living, between 1922 and 1934, it had been 
done both promptly and precisely. When the cost of living 
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began to rise in 1935, however, and continued to rise from 


150 to 200 in the last nine years, pensions had been allowed 


to remain at the trough point. This criticism, which the 


-present Bill only goes a small way to meet, reflected the 


whole difficulty facing the House: The Treasury. was in- 
evitably accused of offering “a contemptuous, mean and 
ungenerous hotch-potch,” but, until a general revision of 
all pensions schemes in the framework of social security can 
be worked out, any measure attempting temporarily to pro- 
vide only for cases of severe hardship can hardly~be any- 
thing more. 


* x * 


Australian Censorship 


It is not possible to give any final judgment on the 
events which led up to the recent suppression of certain 
issues of six Australian daily papers and one weekly, because 
little account of the offending articles has been cabled to 
this country. Censored passages included attacks on the 
Minister of Information, Mr Caldwell, and comments on 
labour troubles. It is clear, however, what the quarrel, which 
has been brewing for some time, is about. The Australian 
press has accepted readily any censorship of news or 
information that might endanger national security or aid 
the enemy. But, like the British press, it has been steadily 
opposed to any censorship of views or criticisms. In this 
country the distinction has, for the most part, been very 
carefully drawn by officials and Ministers; but there 
appears to have been some tendency in the high tension 
of Australian politics for the censors to confuse news and 
views, with the result that political criticism has come 
under its ban. Almost certainly this is the issue which 
is now being reviewed by the Australian High Court and 


' will be considered, when the law has had its ar by the 


Australian Cabinet. The position is anomalous. Mr Curtin’s 
Government has probably the strongest support ever 
possessed by an Australian administration ; and the move 
of Mr Hughes, Australia’s elder statesman of the last war, 
to join the War Advisory Council is only one instance 
of the way in which the tide is still flowing in its favour. 
The Prime Minister himself has defined the censorship as 
applying “only to information of use to the enemy” ; and 
the Government has written specific safeguards for the 
freedom of the press into the constitutional proposals that 
are to be submitted to a referendum of the Australian 
electorate. The explanation seems to be that, while Mr 
Curtin’s majority is large, the minority in Opposition is 
correspondingly virulent and outspoken, which is not con- 
genial in the heat of the moment to certain Ministers. The 
chief allegation made by the Opposition is that the doctrines 
and methods of the Labour Government are autocratic ; 

and it seems certain that any disposition to take wartime 
powers too far, in needless infringement of democratic 
liberties, can only play into the hands of the few embattled 
critics. 


* * x 


Attitude to India a 


That it is necessary to continue the suspension of parlia- 
mentary government in the five provinces of British India, 
where Congress Ministries withdrew early in the war, cannot 
be doubted. Government on the lines laid down in the Act of 
1935 is impossible if the Indian parties will not participate ; 
and, on the ground of fair and efficient rule, there is no reason 
to suppose that the emergency regimes set up by the 
Governors of these provinces have done harm in the 
abnormal wartime situation. Certainly they contrast not un- 
favourably with the record of wartime Bengal, where, except 
for a brief period, parliamentary government has gone on. 
Whether Mr Amery was wise or tactful in attaching to his 
speech on Wednesday the familiar charges against the leaders 
of the Congress Party, who are now in prison and cannot 
answer, is much more doubtful. Whatever the justification 
for Mr Amery’s remarks—and it is considerable—such a 
speech shows that British as well as Indian leaders are still 
looking backwards instead of forwards. The objects of policy 
in India at the present moment are three: first, to defend 
the country; second, to feed and supply the country; third, 
to free the country for self-government. Taken together, 
these aims can constitute a policy in themselves if bygones 
can be allowed to be bygones. They will be the topics of the 
forthcoming day’s debate on India in the Commons, an 
spokesmen on both sides would do well to look for whatever 
signs there may be of new leaders and new attitudes among 
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the Indians rather than at the misdeeds of old ones. It is 
perfectly true that the many events of the war years in 
India have shaken faith in the ability of Indians to govern 
themselves properly. But, despite the mishandled but most 
fair Cripps offer, they have shaken faith in British rule no 
less, and the confused circumstances which now surround the 
conduct of the presént military operations on India’s eastern 
frontier have not improved the matter. 


x * * 


God and Cesar 


Political disunity is ten times as deep, and social 
cleavages are twenty times as bitter, when differences in 
political outleok and social status are backed by religious 
divergence. On the whole, religious issues have not played 
a prominent part in this war, for no belligerent can claim 
to be completely identified with any one religion or one 
branch of religion, and in so far as religious propaganda has 
been made, it has been on the general basis of the obvious 
anti-Nazi appeal of justice and brotherhood. Religious broad- 
casts have been made from London to members of the major 
religious communions in Europe. It is perhaps more sur- 
prising to know that frequent and fervent religious broad- 
casts have been made from Moscow. Just as the appeal to 
social revolution has to a large measure been abandoned, so, 
too, all trace of militant atheism and “ godless ” propaganda 
has been dropped in Russia’s approach to what is still to a 
large extent a Christian Europe. The known attitude of 
the Russian Government puts these religious broadcasts into 
their proper perspective, They do not represent a change of 
heart on the part of the Kremlin, but a realistic calculation 
of the strength of the religious forces ranged against Hitler. 
This realism has now been carried a step further. After 
Isvestia’s sharp attack on the “ pro-fascist” policy of the 
Vatican, the Orthodox Church has joined the controversy on 
the theological plane. In a recent number of the Church 
Bulletin, the Patriarch Sergei attacked the ecclesiastical 
claims of the Pope. Thus it seems that the religious line, 
which has been devoted during the war with complete inter- 
denominational impartiality to creating unity among Ger- 
many’s enemies, may be used after the war in a strongly 
partisan spirit, to foster disunity in Eastern Europe. The 
Orthodox-Catholic split in Poland and the Balkans was a 
cause of religious and civil unrest before the last war, and, 


unabatedly, between the wars. It might be hoped—and 


perhaps it still can be hoped—that the efforts of Govern- 
ments will be directed to allaying these disputes, not to 
reviving them. The line between Cesar and God has 
always been difficult to draw, but nothing is more 
disastrous than to use God so serve Caesar. 


x *x x. 


Colonel Knox Testifies 


It is announced that the projected talks on oil have 
started in Washington. The position in America is still 
obscure, for a considerable body of opinion opposes the Ickes 
pipeline scheme, chiefly on the grounds that it “ brings 
government into business.” It was presumably to meet this 
point that Colonel Knox recently gave some extra- 
ordinary testimony to the Naval Appropriations Sub-Com- 
mittee of Congress. Colonel Knox believes in the pipeline 
scheme, as does Mr Ickes, for a reason which most people 
in Britain will applaud—that it will commit the United 
States to active military co-operation in keeping world peace. 
But the reasons he put forward to Congress followed a very 
different line. 

There were prospective oil reserves in Saudi Arabia, and 

the British were, I believe, offered them first. They thought 
there was no oil there, and said they were not interested. At 


that point American companies got interested. . . . They © 


went in and made some explorations and discovered a huge 
poel of oil, currently estimated at 20,000,000,000 barrels. 
It is one of the largest pools known. They made some pre- 
payments to the Arabian Government in omeneees of royal- 
ties running up to several millions of dollars. The Arabian 
Government at the same time was calling on the British for 
help, and they advanced considerable sums of money. Eventu- 
ally the American companies became a little alarmed over the 
situation. They were private interests wholly, with no support 
from their own Government, in possible competition with the 
British Government and with the British companies having 
all the support and prestige that the British Government could 
bring. They came to us in a state of concern, and urged the 
qunmnean Government to protect these American-owned 
posits. 


This, of course, suggests to the American people the tradi- 
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tional picture of a grasping Britain out to make a sucker of 
Uncle Sam. This may be an effective way of gaining support 
for the pipe line plan, but it can hardly foster good rela- 
tions with America’s ally. It is, of course, a usual procedure 
in American politics, but the cumulative effect is to make 
the British resentful, distrustful, and, finally, angry. 


* * * 


Concessions in Saudi Arabia 


Colonel Knox’s account of the situation in Saudi Arabia 
is very wide of the facts. British and American companies 
negotiated for the Saudi Arabian oil in the ordinary com- 
mercial manner. The British companies failed to reach an 
agreement, and the fact that the British Government owns 
shares in the Anglo-Iranian oil company did not affect the 
bargaining. It may well be that, faced with the large Ameri- 
can oil companies, King Ibn Saud hopes to bring in some 
British interests as a counter-weight. American pressure 


. has been increasing recently. In the course of the war, 


General Royce has twice visited Saudi Arabia, and Mr S. K. 
Twitchell, director of the American gold company in Saudi 
Arabia, undertook in 1942 a survey of the prospects for 
agriculture and irrigation. It was not very difficult to draw 
the inference that new concessions—for minerals and min- 
ing as well as oil—might be sought by American companies. 
The Arabian King would probably prefer his concession- 
aires to be drawn from more than one Great Power. So 
far, he has apparently been completely unsuccessful in 
raising a flicker of interest in either private or official 
circles in this country. The myth of grasping British impe- 
rialism has to be set against the truth of public and private 
unenterprise. It is true that the British Government pays 
certain subsidies to King Ibn Saud in compensation for the 
pilgrim traffic and other small items—but it has been 
paying them for twenty years, and they certainly do not 
bear the relation to Britain’s commercial activities insinuated 
by Colonel Knox. It must be asked what advantage is gained 
either for the United States or for the oil project by giving 


‘an exceedingly distorted picture of British policy in the 


Middle East. 


* * * 


Ford and the Unions 


The agreement for the recognition of trade unions in 
their British factories by the Ford Motor Company, which 
was signed on Monday, brings to a conclusion negotiations 
which have been going on for several months between Lord 
Perry, chairman of the company, and Sir Walter Citrine. 
More than that, it closes a‘long chapter in the history of 
industrial relations. Non-unionism at Fords has been a set 
principle and a constant thorn in the flesh of the TUC. For 
many years, efforts to secure recognition have been made 
by unions both here and in the United States. In America 
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they resulted in the recognition of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union (affiliated to the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations) three years ago. It should be emphasised 
that the British agreement was not sought and executed 
because of any dissatisfaction with working conditions at 
Fords, which, it is claimed in a joint statement, are actually 
better than in many British factories, and provide advan- 
tages which the trade unions have been trying to secure 
throughout industry. Holidays with pay are provided; a 
40-hour five-day week is worked in peacetime, and there 
are many welfare arrangements. But these standards have 
been given of grace, not of right ; and it is hoped that the 
agreement will ensure mutual co-operation in maintaining 
them. Mr Henry Ford’s philosophy of life, described in his 
autobiographies, has always been that the best results are 
secured from contented workers, though he has always been 
a bitter enemy of trade unionism. The actual number of 
trade union members at Fords’ British factories is small, 
though now it will probably increase. The agreement does 
not affect the existing arrangement whereby workers, 
whether members of unions or not, can take their grievances 
to the personnel manager or the management. There will be 
no suspicion of a closed shop. 





* * x 


Back to Shops 


It is right and: proper that, as Colonel Llewellin, 
Minister of Food, announced on Tuesday, keepers of food 
shops driven out of business by calling-up or war circum- 
stances should have a prior and guaranteed right to start 
up again. (The details are given in a Note on page 551.) 
They will wish to resume their trade during a period 
when the control of retailing caused by shortage and 
rationing will probably still be in force. Thus, it will be 
easy to give them preferential licence to trade. On the other 
hand, one loud warning must be sounded.. This must not 
be made the thin end of a restrictive wedge. There is no 
case in peacetime conditions, with ample food supplies, 
for the licensing of food traders. Free trade in food <is 
imperative, and any restriction of entry would be contrary 
to the interests of consumers. Most careful guard must be 
taken against the institution of a lasting restriction of entry 
under the guise of consideration for ex-Service and other 
traders. j 


* * : * 


The Opticians Protest 


Opticians do not profess to treat diseased eyes; but 
they do claim to be able to detect ocular disease and to 
refer such cases to medical advice. Some doubts were 
expressed on these points, in a Note in The Economist 
on March 25th. The Joint Council of Qualified Opticians 
have replied to these doubts. Opticians, they point out, 
have their own examining bodies ; and to become a quali- 
fied optician it is necessary to undergo clinical training, 
and to pass an examination, conducted‘ by ophthalmic sur- 
geons, which covers a wide range of physiology and patho- 
logy. It is therefore claimed that the optician has suffi- 
cient medical knowledge to sift the cases coming to him ; 
and that the oculist’s function should be to provide a com- 
plementary service, dealing with diseased eyes, while the 
optician’s concern is with healthy eyes. That the optician 
should undergo a wide training, held under medical aus- 
pices, is much to the good. Unfortunately, however, there 
is no agreement about the number of eye cases which 
should have medical treatment. An analysis of the records 
of the medical-sponsored National Eye Service revealed 
that, in 35 per.cent of cases, eye trouble was associated with 
some bodily defect. This result is probably overweighted 
as a sample of total eye cases; but against it, probably 
only about 3 per cent of the cases examined by opticians 
are passed on by them for medical treatment. The fact is 
that the distinction drawn by opticians between diseased 
eyes and healthy ones which need adjustment is an over- 
simplification. A great number of eye defects—some would 
even say all eye defects—can clearly benefit from medical 
opinion. For the patient to be seen first by an optician is 
to run some risk of inadequate diagnosis, since the passing 
of an examination, at some stage in one’s life, can hardly 
be compared as a qualification with the continuous and 
professional contact with methods of eye treatment which 
the oculist should possess. This point was made by the 
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Royal Commission on National Health Insurance, which 
said, ; 

It was admitted, even by medical witnesses who appeared 
before us to support the case of opticians, that, other things 
being equal, it would be preferable, for the purpose of testing 
eyesight, to have recourse to a properly qualified eye specialist 
rather than to the most highly qualified optician 

Whatever the proportion of cases that are distinctively patho- 
logical, the only sure guarantee that medical factors will not 
be overlooked is examination by medical experts. 


* x x 


What Sort of Protection ? 


There is no reason whatever to belittle the achieve- 
ments of opticians. What may be objected to is that the 
state should strengthen an arrangement which already 
falls short of the desirable by extending to the optician “ the 
complete protection of his professional title,” which is 
what he asks for. Messrs Carr Saunders and Wilson, in 
their book “The Professions,” rightly laid down the prin- 
ciple that 

it is most undesirable that, where a vital service is in question, 

the State should confer its hall mark except upon persons 

whose qualifications to perform services are uncontestable. 
These authors, who can hardly be accused of medical bias, 
concluded that there should be a register of ophthalmic 
practitioners, but that no spectacle-maker should be eligible 
for admission to it. Without going as far as this, it might be 
possible to utilise the sight-testing experience of opticians 
at clinical centres, which would be under the general 
charge of an oculist. That there should be greater .co- 
operation between optician and oculist is incontestable. But 
that the state should support a system under which the 
majority of eye cases never receive even a preliminary 
medical examination is difficult to admit. Certainly, opti- 
cians have a case for protection against the pretensions oi 
those who have no qualifications at all in spectacle-making. 
As things are, any person is able to set up a shop and call 
himself an optician—a state of affairs which is not per- 
mitted in most of the Dominions and Colonies. This claim 
could be met, however, by a scheme of registration for 
spectacle-makers. Opticians should not be denied the state’s 
protection—only this protection should be limited to those 


functions which can be fully substantiated as being within: 


their province. Finally, the opticians have at least a strong 
negative case for State registration. The majority report 
of the Departmental Committee which examined the opti- 
cians’ case in 1927, remarked that 
we desire to emphasise that one of the principal reasons on 
which we base this opinion (i.e., against a State register) is our 
view that it is possible and probable that the medical pro- 
profession will be able to provide insured persons .*. . with 
the services of oculists at an early date. 
Despite the institution of the National Eye Service, the 
expectations of this Committee are very far from having 
been fulfilled. As long as the ideal is so far from being 
realised, it is hard to resist the claim of those who have, not 
unskillfully, filled the gaps, to have their de facto position 
recognised. 


Shorter Note 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939 :— 
Injured and Total 
Detained i 


Sept., 1959-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 





t.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941.......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942.......... 3,221 4,149 7,370. 
Total, 19435..........- 2,357 3,462 5,819 

October .........0.. 118 283 401 

November .......... 119 238 357 

December .......... 10 41 51 
944— i 

January ....:..... 107 - 270 377 

February .......... 961 1,712 2,673 

SNE ccc sin 279 633 912 
Totals to. date....... 51,564 62,567 114,131 


Those killed during last month’s air-raids included 12: 
men, 136 women, and 38 children. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Automobile Industry 


(From a Correspondent in Chicago) 


ng Pearl Harbour, when passenger car production 
was halted and the Government began rationing cars 
to essential users, the automobile industry has been function- 
ing exclusively for the war effort. Engineers converted the 
great assembly lines of Detroit to the work of turning out 
tanks, airplane parts, and a thousand other items of war 
material. Meanwhile thousands of gasoline stations along 
the open roads of the country ceased business operations. 
Vacations by motor car became a memory. The retail tyre 
business all but disappeared. And that special American 
institution, which over a generation had become very close 
to a religious rite, the annual showing of new automobile 
models, vanished with the rest. 

A few statistics tell most of the story. Since Pearl Har- 
bour the reserve of new passenger automobiles has shrunk 
from 2,000,000 to 50,000, and most of this remainder will 
have been released to eligible buyers by July 1. Ward M. 
Canaday, chairman of Willys-Overland Motors, which de- 
veloped the “Jeep” in co-operation with US Army 
Engineers, says that America’s present stock of 24,000,000 
passenger cars in use is being sent to the scrap heap at the 
appalling rate of nearly 10 each minute, or 13,000 a day. The 
backlog of new trucks has been depleted by 200,000 since 
truck rationing began in March, 1942, and the War Pro- 
duction Board will permit only 80,000 to be turned out 
this year for civilian use. Even motorcycles are affected, 
with domestic output limited to 2,130 cycles this year, and 
these only for police use, or other absolutely essential 
business. 

The automobile industry, as Americans used to know 
it, has vanished, but it is still about the biggest thing in the 
national nostalgia for pre-war pleasures and freedoms. 
“ America’s biggest industry ” it used to be called, and with 
its ramifications of sales branches and instalment financing, 
this claim was not too great. It has been an industry based 
on fishwife salesmanship, David Harum horse trading and 
mushroom capitalisation. The stock market operations of 
William C. Durant are perhaps the best illustration of the 
influence of gasoline smoke on the character of a rugged 
individual. Once head of General Motors, his name attracted 
more stockholders than any other company in the nation, 
with the exception of American Telephone and Telegraph. 
Then he lost control, as drivers will do on a sharp turn. All 
that can be said now is that the many millions of dollars 
involved in his operations look small Sy comparison with 
the national budget to-day, and he willingly ruined himself 
in order to protect his own stockholders. 

General Motors to-day, no longer with Durant at its head, 
remains as a going concern. The company is doing well, as 
its recent dividend increase suggests. The financial streets 
of the United States quickly put their own interpretation 
on the news of the larger dividend. It was said that the 
General Motors management had decided that the expense 
of reconversion and adjustment to routine peacetime manu- 
facture would be accomplished without too much strain on 
the company’s finances. It was known for certain that the 
corporation over the past three years had allocated 
$75 million from earnings as a reserve against the costs 
of going back into the production of civilian goods. 

The rumour -will not die that the automobile industry will 
be permitted to manufacture passenger cars next year, even 
though the War Production Board and the Army have re- 
peatedly refused permission. The pressures being brought 
to bear for the re-establishment of a civilian motor car 
industry are incalculable. The reason is that automobiles 
are to Americans nearly as important as houses. 

The automobile industry is gone for the time being, but 
not the automobile business. The great companies are hold- 
ing their sales organisations however they may—by adver- 
Using services, repairs, etc., waiting for the green traffic light 
to be switched on. The classified advertisements in the news- 
papers are full of used car notices. The market is high. 

The automobile market used to be centred in Detroit. 


Now the hub is Omaha, Nebraska. Prosperity has come to 
the regions of the great plains, farm produce being a weapon 
of war. Farmers with ready cash aré buying the automobiles . 
that are still available—somebody else’s cars. This demand 
is not a demonstration of useless indulgence in wartime. 
Human beings, from farm to farm in the great plains, are 
as widely scattered as Sir James Jeans describes the distri- 
bution of physical matter to be in the universe. America 
used to be able to get along with the horse and wagon, but 
under the pressure of present-day conditions, the motor . 
car is an essential supplement to the railroad, even under 
the national speed limitation of 35 miles an hour. In addition 
to the demand for used cars from the farming areas, there 
is the demand from war plant workers, who have no means 
of transportation to their jobs except by motor car. Many of 
the new factories have been built in extremely inconvenient 
localities. There are not enough buses, or railroads, to get 
the people there. 

Meanwhile, automobiles are wearing out, and tyres are 
wearing out, which amounts very nearly to the same thing. 
Mr Bradley Dewey, the Rubber Director, put a brush stroke 
or two into the picture of vehicle scarcity when he reported 
that tyre production in 1944 will probably fall 6,000,000 to 
12,000,900 short of the 30,000,000 originally estimated to be 
the necessary minimum for this year. Cautious management, 
and the junking of ageing cars now on the road, he suggested, 
would be the only solution to the tyre problem, sirtce the 
armed forces are “chewing up” rubber so fast that the 
output of civilian passenger car tyres must be limited to 
1,900,000 a month. 

That America is in the grip of inflation can be observed 
nowhere better than in the used-car market. Automobiles 
that sold, new, for $1,000 in 1941 are being sold to dealers, 
after two years of depreciation, for a price of from $1,200 
to $1,400, the dealer in turn disposing of them for a $200 
markup. Old cars—very old ones—are coming out of hiding 
and rolling over streets and highways. One sees a surprising 
number of model “A” Fords, and now and again even 
model “Ts.” And names of machines whose companies 
long ago died or went into a different line of manufacture— 
Maxwells, Auburns, Reos—are mingled with the newest 
that remain after years of business competition. 

Among city dwellers in the pre-war years, many more 
Americans bought automobiles than homes. It was a national 
habit. More than that, practically all of them bought their 
cars on time payment. Unwise as this may have seemed 
at the time, those who went into debt in order to buy the 
last new cars manufactured before the United States entered 
the war took about the best hedge that could be taken 
against inflation, and now that they are being called up 
for military service by the thousands, their ace in the hole 
is the family automobile, which will provide a stake for the 
wife and children when father puts on his uniform. 

The Office of Price Administration has said, time and 
again, that it would put a “ceiling” price on used cars. 
The best authorities say the maximum ceiling prices are 
being based on the prices that appeared in the industry’s 
official “ guidebook” in January, 1944. This would slash 
hundreds of dollars from the current actual selling prices 
of used cars and would certainly work a great hardship on 
many people whose main property is an automobile. In an 
automobile-minded country like the United States the 
political implications of such a move are worth considera- 
tion. On the one hand, people who need automobiles will 
compete for them. On the other, people who have them to 
sell expect a price such as their neighbours have been re- 
ceiving. If they think they have been unfairly dealt with, 
their reactions will be, at the very least, interesting. 

Meanwhile the automobile spokesmen continue to predict. 
Studebaker says the new cars, after the war, will be cheaper. 
Chrysler says they will be more expensive. General Motors 
say, obliquely, that there will be a 50 per cent increase in 
autos used. 











American Notes 


The Passing of MacArthur 


General MacArthur, like GoVernor Dewey, has 
announced that he is not seeking the Republican nomina- 
tion for President. Coyness is becoming a political disease 
to which possible candidates appear strangely subject. The 
General’s statement was induced by the publication of his 
correspondence with Representative Miller, of Nebraska, 
which has caused considerable embarrassment and pertur- 
bation in the Republican ranks. General MacArthur insists 
that his replies to Mr Miller were merely “ amiable acknow- 
ledgments,” but it was surely an excess of amiability which 
led him to apply the adjectives “ scholarly ” and “ sobering ” 
‘to Representative Miller’s characterisation of the New Deal 
as a monarchy destined, if perpetuated, to threaten the rights 
of the common people. The General went further, and 
commented : 

Indeed, we must not inadvertently slip into the same condi- 

tion internally which we fight externally, 

_ which appears to imply approval of Mr Miller’s charges. 

General MacArthur has for long been the focus and figure- 
head of the Pacific First agitation which the “ Chicago set,” 
headed by Colonel McCormick, has stimulated to vilify the 
President and all his works. It would be gratifying to record 
that this was General MacArthur’s misfortune, were it not 
for the encouragement he has supplied by hints of dis- 
satisfaction with strategy as laid down in Washington. Thus 
in his last letter to Mr Miller he says: 

The point is to bring before them the real facts. Out here 
we are doing what we can with what we have. I will be glad, 
however, when more substantial forces are placed at my 
disposal. | zi 

In the Illinois primaries last week, where he enjoyed the 
influential backing of the Chicago Tribune, General 
MacArthur won a smashing victory. It is being said now, 
however, that his implied criticism of his Commander-in- 
Chief puts him outside the pale. Certainly no other well- 
ordered country could afford to tolerate such political in- 
discretion in a commander in the field. General 
MacArthur’s renunciation did not, it is being noted, include 
any unwillingness to be drafted; there was no hint of Sher- 
man’s fierce, “If nominated, I will not run; if elected, I 
will not serve.” But traditionally American generals become 
President after, not before, they have won their battles, and 
the threat of the man on horseback riding into the White 
House is probably remote ; particularly so in view of the 
surprising strength Governor Dewey is showing in the 
Middle West. The big surprise of the Nebraska primaries 
was the 15,000 strong write-in vote for Mr Dewey. If 
General MacArthur captures a significant number of dele- 
gates to the convention, and there is any hint of a dead- 
lock—which now seems unlikely—his supporters might 
bring off a deal with the successful candidate. But even a 
Republican President might be forgiven for having doubts 
about the prudence of promoting so articulate and amiable 


a general. 
* * * 


The Silent Service 


The fate of the Republican aspirants for the Presidency 
is becoming like the nursery rhyme of the Ten Little 
Nigger Boys. First Governor Bricker blights a promising 
candidacy by making a few shy, but damping, personal 
appearances outside Ohio. Then Mr Willkie goes to 
Wisconsin and talks himself out of the nomination. Now 
General MacArthur writes himself out of it by indiscreet 
letters to Representative Miller. Who goes next? ask the 
would-be champions, glancing uneasily at one another. So 
far, Mr Dewey has neither spoken nor written about his 
Presidential aspirations, and he has glued himself to his 
desk at Albany. Lt.-Commander Stassen is protected by the 
silence of the Service and the vast wastes of the Pacific. 
The jinx or hoodoo that’has overtaken Mr Willkie and 
General MacArthur will confirm the lesser hopefuls in the 
wisdom of saying, writing, hearing and doing nothing. It is 
an extraordinary situation that within two months of the 
Republican Convention all the horses left in the race are 
pretending to admire the landscape and ostentatiously 
keeping their eyes off the fatal track. It would be unfair 
to say that the Republicans are like Shelley’s “party in a 
parlour, all silent and all damned,” but for a great political 
party that recently was exultant at the prospect of sweeping 
victory, this abdication of leadership is at least a little odd. 
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Somebody must break the awful silence soon. The Re- 
publicans can hardly adopt a candidate in June of whom 
the best that can be said is that, like Ol’ Man River, “he 


2%” 


don’t say nuthin’, but must know somethin’. 


x * x 


Mr. Hull’s Programme 


Mr Hull’s broadcast defence of the methods and 
policies pursued by the State Department has met with 
restrained enthusiasm. Even his severest critics concede 
that the speech was a substantial advance upon earlier 
pronouncements. In particular, the outline of a world 
organisation based firmly upon a four-power agreement, 
his interpretation of the function of the Atlantic Charter 
as a statement of objectives, not solutions, and his efforts 
to secure bi-partisan support, have received approval. 
Meanwhile the thought of the State Department has been 
carried one step further in a speech by Mr Breckinridge 
Long, one of its assistant Secretaries of State. In sketching 
conclusions to which the Department has been led, Mr Long 
put a significant emphasis on the part to be played by the 
major nations in creating an international security organisa- 
tion, in maintaining adequate forces to repel aggression, 
and in accepting responsibility for keeping the peace in 
special areas. As the Herald-Tribune points out: 

The plan eschews any idea of world government or an 
international police force ; it rests on a frank acceptance of 
national sovereignties as they exist. It properly begins by 
seeking to organise the three or four major centres of force 
which will exist when the enemy has been defeated. This 
represents about the maximum of what is to-day practicably 
and humanly possible. 

Senator Connally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, went even further in suggesting specifically 
that Britain and Russia be delegated to check German 
aggression, and saw, the American sphere as stretching from 
Africa westward to Asia, and including both North and 
South America. This realistic approach is not universally 
approved, as is shown by Senator Ball’s attack upon spheres 
of influence and power politics; but it is evidently the 
essence of the plan which Secretary Hull is to discuss with 
the three Republican and three Democratic Senators who 
are being appointed to meet with him. By this prior con- 
sultation and wooing of the Senate it is hoped to avoid a 
subsequent rejection of the plan for an international 
organisation. It is also reliably reported that the Administra- 
tion has hopes of submitting the plan for ratification as an 
agreement, rather than a treaty, thus requiring only a 
majority of both Houses rather than a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. Here the going is more delicate, for any open 
move to undermine the authority of the Senate would be 
likely to arouse the most violent resentment. 


* * * 


o 


Butter on their Boots 


In the last war Russians were reliably reported to be 
in England, complete with snow on their boots. There are 
some Americans in this war also afflicted by Russian visions, 
but in the current account it is butter on their boots, good 
American Lend-Lease butter. The renewal of the Lend- 
Lease Act always seems’ to stimulate the higher flights of 
the imagination. This time Mr Crowley has had solemnly 
to deny that the Russians greased their boots with butter ; 
that British officials in Washington charged up whisky 
parties to Lend-Lease; that Australian women received 

‘nylon hosiery; that Britain made whisky of Lend-Lease 
alcohol (sic!) for shipment back to the United States ; that 
Russia traded US planes for rubber to the Japanese ; and 
that the British substituted their own for Arherican labels 
on Lend-Lease goods to obtain credit abroad. The diaper 
cloth for North Africa which has been relentlessly pursuing 
the Lend-Lease Administration emerges as the only rumour 
based on fact, but it was paid for in full by the French. 
With the regularity and inevitability of the return of spring, 
Representative Rogers has renewed her attacks upon the 
intentions governing the administration of the Act. The 
current Rogers amendment is based upon the fear that 
Britain may use Lend-Lease goods to get a head start in 
the race for markets after the war; and it provides that 
Congressional approval be required for the disposition of 
all undistributed Lend-Lease stocks after the war. The 
attempt to restrict the power of the President to make any 
final séttlement of the Lend-Lease account is endemic in 
Congress. It will not be decided at this session. 
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Authoritarian Gains at Algiers 


ITH the melancholy words “Men may go, France 

remains,” General Giraud has left the stage. In his 
duel with General de Gaulle, which had lasted for more 
than a year, he has been strikingly, and it appears finally, 
defeated. The significance of this event is probably greater 
than it may seem at first sight, because the controversy has 
been much more than a wrangle between two rival generals. 
The consequences of General Giraud’s dismissal will affect 
the whole outlook of the French army as well as the 
relations between the army and the politicians. 

The post and title of Commander in Chief have been 
abqlished. The reason given is that the French armies are 
not to fight under a single French command in the liberation 
of their country. This was as clear a year ago as it is now; 
and yet General de Gaulle himself has chosen this moment 
to assume the title of Head of the French armies. He has 
simply changed the name of the supreme post in the army 
in order to take it over. ; 

The change of commander will entail an overhaul in the 
officers’ corps of the French army which is now in the 
process of reconstruction. General Giraud was above all 
the flagbearer of the old officers’ corps of the Third Republic. 
The outlook and tradition of that corps were, on the whole, 
conservative and Right wing. But they were also in a sense 
non-political. The French General Staff used, indeed, to be 
a potent factor in domestic and foreign politics ; and its 
wishes, its activities, and at times its intrigues, counted for 
much behind the scenes of French political life. But the old 
military leaders, at least in recent decades, never aspired 
to assume direct, let alone sole, responsibility. for political 
decisions or to substitute themselves for the civilian Govern- 
ment and Parliament. This happened only in 1940, when 
the Third Republic was crumbling, and Pétain hoisted the 
flag of the Révolution Nationale on its ruins. 

The good name and traditions of the officers’ corps were 
dragged down into the mud of Vichy ; and General Giraud’s 
brief career at Algiers was in essence an attempt to restore 
them. No French offjcer could have been better suited for 
this task, General Giraud, whatever his political and personal 
shortcomings, represented the officers’ corps at its best—its 
courage, its loyalty, and its devotion to France. His name 
was not besmirched by the events of 1940. Indeed, it was 
surrounded by a legend which seemed for a while capable of 


matching the newly born mystique of General de Gaulle. . 


His failure and dismissal mark the last mournful chapter 
in the history of the French officers’ corps as it existed under 
the Third Republic. The events of 1940 went too deep, and 
were too destructive of old values to permit the prestige of 
the corps to be built up again. General Giraud’s dismissal 
comes, significantly, only:a very short time after the Con- 
sultative Assembly at Algiers declared the Constitution of 
the Third Republic null and void. In the person of General 
de Gaulle the Fourth Republic is cutting its links with the 
past. 


A New Military Leddership 


This is not to say that the new officers’ corps of the 
Fourth Republic can be created from entirely new elements. 
It will have to absorb and assimilate old ones. Indeed, the 


‘ process of absorption has already started. General Bethouard, 


the new Chief of Staff, can be described as a Giraudist. But 
old elements of the army—les giraudistes sans Giraud—have 
apparently to be remoulded in the melting-pot of Gaullism. 
‘he new military leadership is full of contempt for the 
civilian politicians of the Third Republic. It has come into 
existence at a time when the air is still full of authoritarian 
bacilli. It is true that, in staking out its claim to political 
leadership, it has to reckon with the violent reaction of 
Frenchmen against the authoritarian experience under 
Marshal Pétain. This results in the ambiguity of Algerian 
politics. The new authoritarianism—so its critics believe— 
‘6 working its way by zigzags and subtle political manceuvres. 
On November 9th last year General de Gaulle became sole 


President of the French Committee of National Liberation ; 
and the reason given for the dismissal of General Giraud 
as co-President of the Committee was the need to separate 
military from civilian power. Yet General de Gaulle has now 
concentrated in his hands more military and civilian power 
than any Frenchman has ever wielded since the downfall of 
Napeoleon III. 

This General de Gaulle has done on the basis of the law 
of July 11, 1938, which gave plenary powers to M. Daladier, 
then Prime Minister. To declare the whole constitution of 
the Third Republic to be null and void, and at the same 
time to pick out and use one particular statute of the Third 


‘Republic seems an obvious contradiction. The new military 


leadership does insist upon. its popular origin and backing. 
In this it differs strikingly from the officers’ corps of the 
Third Republic, and bears a close resemblance to its Bona- 
partist predecessor. In ‘fact, the only historical analogy to 
the controversy between General de Gaulle and General 
Giraud is the tussle between President Louis Bonaparte and 
the Orleanist General Changarnier in 1851. Like Louis 
Bonaparte, General de Gaulle defeats his traditionalist 
opponents by the appeal to popular will, popular sentiments, 
and popular prejudice. Louis Bonaparte—Emperor by the 
grace of the People—established his Empire on the basis of 
universal suffrage, which he had introduced against the 
opposition of his traditionalist adversaries. General de Gautle 
has extended universal suffrage to the women of France 
against the opposition of those Frenchmen who would prefer 
to stick to the constitution and laws of the Third Republic. 


The Communists’ Role 


This claim to popular-origin and support has now been 
immensely strengthened by the adhesion of the Communist 
Party to the National Committee of Liberation. After long 
negotiations, two of its leaders have become members of the 
Committee. M. Francois Billoux, leader of the North African 
Communists, takes over the Commissariat of Air, and M. 
Fernand Grenier, deputy for St. Denis, becomes Minister 
of State. The most important unist leaders, who have 
remained outside the Committee, M. Marty and M. Bonté, 
have declared that the two new Commissioners have entered 
the Committee on behalf of the party, which is now com- 
mitted to support General de Gaulle’s Provisional 
Government. 

This decision of the Communist Party marks a radical 
departure from all. the traditions of French Communism, 
traditions. that went back to Guesdes’ fight against 
Millerand’s participation in the Coalition Government of 
Waldeck-Rousseau. Even in the years of the Popular Front 
the anti-Millerandist tradition was still strong enough to . 
prevent French Communists from accepting seats in the 
Governments of MM. Blum and Daladier. Their abstention 
was one of the sources of the weakness of the Popular Front, 
since it enabled the Communist party to vote for the Popular 
Front in the Chamber, and to oppose it in the factories. It 
is certainly a striking if somewhat paradoxical political 
victory for General de Gaulle that he has succeeded where 
M. Blum failed. 

Political trends at Algiers have thus had two apparently 
contradictory results. They have strengthened the repre- 
sentative character of the National Committee of Liberation, 
because the Communist Party is a powerful factor in the 
Resistance in France itself. But they have at the same time 
weakened the principle of representative Government, since 
within the broadened framework of the Committee all power 
has now been vested in General de Gaulle. 

The attitude of the Communists will be of crucial import- 
ance, but it is not yet clear what it is going to be. The 
ordinance under which General de Gaulle has become Head 
of the French armies, and assumed plenary power on the 
basis of the law of 1938, was announced a few days 
after the entry of the Communists into the National Com- 
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mittee, The decision to dismiss General Giraud was passed 
by the Committee—unanimously, according to the official 
communiqué. From this one might have inferred that the 
Communist members voted for it. Later on, however, the 
Communist leaders at Algiers declared that MM. Grenier 
and Billoux had voted for the dismissal of General Giraud 
from the post ot Commander in Chief only because they had 
believed that he would accept the post of Inspector General 
which was offeréd to him. In addition, the Communist 
members of the Consultative Assembly lodged a protest 
against the plan for the provisional administration of 
liberated France adopted by the Committee of National 
Liberation. They have accused General de Gaulle of the 
intention to set up a “ French Amgot ” brought to France 
from abroad, and demanded safeguards for the establish- 
ment of. democratic self-government by Frenchmen in 
France. , 

In the contest between authoritarian and democratic tend- 
encies at Algiers the authoritarian tendency has recently 
gained new ground. It would: be unwise to rely on the 
defence of democratic principles by the Communists. Un- 
fortunately, the representatives of the genuinely democratic 
parties at Algiers have not spoken their minds openly. Such 
reservations against dictatorial practice as they have made 
have, as a rule, been wrapped up in so many tributes to the 
Gaullist mystique that they could hardly enlighten French 
public opinion about the real character of the controversies. 
The all powerful mystique has put all sorts of dampers on 
political thought and speech in France’s temporary capital, 
until it has muffled them almost completely. It seems less 
and less likely that French democracy can be rescued and 
invigorated in the pelitical climate of North Africa. Will it, 
at least, regain its strength when it reaches its native—and 
liberated—soil ? 


Military Projects in North 
Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


‘THE general principles governing the post-war disposal 
of military projects undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment in the Canadian North have been agreed upon for 
some time now. No permanent proprietary right in any 

‘ expenditure made by the United States during the war in 
Canada will survive for more than one year after the end of 
the war. This is a reciprocal principle. 

On airfields, roads, buildings, 011 development, airplane 
landing strips, and other projects on Canadian territory, the 
United States has expended about $300 million. Not one foot 
of land has passed into “American ownership as a result. 
By far the greater portion of this expenditure has gone into 
the Alaska Highway and the Canol project, the latter being 
a development of the oil field at Norman Wells, on the 
Mackenzie River, with pipeline to Whitehorse and a refinery 
of 3,000-barrel daily capacity. 

The general formula for the post-war disposition, of de- 
fence projects, installations and facilities, where no specific 
provisions have been made, was contained in an exchange 
of Notes in January, 1943. The formula provides: 

1. Within one year after the end of the war, all immovable 
defence installations built by the United States in Canada will 
become Canadian property. 

2. Within one year after the end of the war, all movable 
defence installations paid by for the United States may be 
removed by the United States Government, or offered to 
Canada for sale at a price fixed by independent valuation. 

3. If both Governments agree, movable installations may 
be offered for sale in the open market, within one year after 
the end of the war. 

4. If no sale can be fade, the Canada-United States 
Permanent Joint Board on defence shall be determined what 
will be done with the installations. 

The key organisation in all military arrangements between 
Canada and the United States is the permanent Joint De- 
fence Board. Its purpose is to consider all measures for 
the joint defence of Canada and the United States. Its field, 
of course, is not confined to the Northwest, but to all theatres 
in which Canadian and American defence problems coincide. 
It is through the Board that American interests in joint 
defence are safeguarded and, conversely, Canadian interests. 
It is the Board that will determine measures to maintain 
defence installations after the war. In this way, it is more 
useful even than outright ownership of the defence installa- 
tions by the United States. It is the reason why Canada has 
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never been involved in recurrent criticisms arising in US 
political circles of possible loss of American rights in military 
expenditures by the United States in various pafts of the 
world. As a choice between a-thorough military alliance— 
which has been in force between Canada and the United 
States since August, 1940—and rights of propriegorship in 
foreign lands, it is obvious that the relationship of alliance 
contained in the permanent Joint Defence Board serves 
the interests of both countries with least friction. 


Alaskan Air Route 


In the recent purchase by Canada of American installa- 
tions on the Northwest Staging Route, a vital air trunk line 
through Canada to Alaska, an example of the working 
arrangement can be found. Canada spent $25 million on this 
chain of airports before a single US plane had flown over 
it, before even the United States entered the war. This 
skyway will probably become one of the important arteries 
of world aviation in the future. As originally constructed, it 
possessed landing strips of 3,000 feet in length and other 
facilities. During 1942 and 1943, enlargement became neces- 
sary and both Canadian and American expenditures were 
made. This year, when Mr Howe announced that the 
Canadian Government would pay for all American additions 


and improvements to the skyway, he gave the final joint . 


cost, now to be borne entirely by Canada, as $59,500,000. 
In the purchase, Canada in effect exercised an option that 
already existed. 

This purchase will not shut out any American or other 
user of the Asia-bound air route in the future. Use of 
Canadian air facilities by international services is a matter 
of future agreement. Mr Howe said: 

In arranging for the post-war use of the Northwest Staging 
Route, the Government of Canada will pursue a liberal policy 
of co-operation with other nations. We hope that the right 
to use the route will become part of a general scheme of 
international co-operation in air transport matters, which will 
provide greater freedom of movement of aircraft and of air 
traffic, within a suitable international framework. 

One incidental feature is worth noting. Canada was able 
to pay cash to the United States simply because this country 
possessed ample supplies of. US dollars. This, in turn, was 
the result of an elementary economic relationship, in that 
wartime trade between Canada and the United States has 
risen to phenomenal levels, on a free trade basis as far as 
war materials are concerned. The United States buys heavily 
in Canada for essential war materials, and a does 
the same in the United States. This is the basic reason why 
Canada has not required lend-lease assistance from the 
United States, and why it is in the position of being able 
to pay in US funds for materials and *services such as the 
United States provided in expanding the skyway to Alaska 
and Asia. 


. Letter to the Editor 


Pay and Allowances 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In your Note on “ Equal’ Pay” I was surprised 10 
find no mention of family allowances or more effective 
income-tax rebates for children. Surely they are an essential 
corollary to any exterision of equal pay, and should, if 
anything, precede rather than follow it. 

Present practice has obviously many anomalies and im- 
perfections when the fieeds and responsibilities of indivi- 
duals are compared. It does, however, in some degree take 
account of the existence of dependent children, though 
everyone realises some men have no children, and some 


woinen have to provide for other persons. Without fiscal . 


adjustment, Equal Pay is going to make no improvement 
on this present somewhat hit-and-miss method of pro- 
viding for dependants. On the contrary, it will mean for 
the man with children a definitely lower standard of living 
than that enjoyed by women of. equal occupational status. 

The teaching profession is one of the’ social groups wit! 
a very low birth-rate, a long way under -unity. It would 
be regrettable if, by Equal Pay, those with children were 
put at a still greater disadvantage compared with the 
childless. Is it not, therefore, desirable, on grounds of both 
equity and the future of ‘our population, that Equal Pay 
should also mean more effective adjustment of taxation 
in favour of the parent?—Yovrs, etc., 

Birmingham. L. J. CapBuRY. 
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Civil air transport is everywhere destined to leap ahead as 
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soon as the war ends. For the present; however, plans musi y vi ey , 

y be held up because so many of the firms who would make 

; the equipment for the factory, or the aircraft, or the aero- 

: drome are fully engaged on war production. This is the case 

y with the G.E.C., the largest British electrical manufacturing 

~ organization in the Empire. 

c Working in close collaboration with Government experts, 

. the G.E.C. research and manufacturing organizations have 
made developments of the utmost scientific importance. When MESSENGER OF THE FREE PEOPLES 
war priority ceases, however, the technical advances made by . Britain is now the European nerve centre of the 
the Company in all applications of electricity, including the Allied Nations. The governments of Occupied 
important one of electronics, will be available to all in every Sage tne a Eine ene the gee: The 


military headquarters of the forces of the new 
world are ‘over here.’ From Britain radiate the 
messages that control this mighty effort. Approxi- 


part of the world for the carrying out of complete electrifica- 


tion schemes of any magnitude. 


} 10 r i mately two million words pass through the central 
tive 


tial Fe nile i S. , telegraph station of Cable and Wireless every day. 
Lae 9 


| The heavy strain which has been thrown upon 
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; G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied Cable and Wireless eed is being met and 
vin to all industries, including: Aircraft Factories ; overcome by the skill and loyalty of the staff. 
take Chemical Works; Collieries ; Food Factories ; No difficulties to be met in the future can prove 
ugh Gold Mines ; Iron, Steel and Copper Works ; insuperable to men who do not know the word 
a Locomotive and Railway Carriage and Wagon ‘ defeat.’ 
a Works ; Motor Car Works; Oil Refineries; Ships 
pro- and Shipyards ; Textile Mills, etc., etc. 
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poth prroyes: When it’s 12 NOON (M) 
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Conserving the 


FOOD VALUE 
of our Milk 


INGREDIENTS OF MILK CHOCOLATE 













Is your 
drinking water 
above suspicion ? 





IF there is any doubt about the 
matter, STILL MALVERN ‘° 
WATER, the purest natural 
spring water known, can still be 






















MILK CHOCOLATE 
PRODUCED 


cP wom Oe Or Oe 


supplied without restriction of | 
area ‘throughout Great Britain. 








STILL MALVERN WATER is 
singularly free from mineral salts 
which may be harmful, and its 
medicinal value lies in its essential 







Me Chocolate is a convenient medium for 
carrying, storing and conserving milk, but there 
is much more to it than that. . . Fresh dairy milk 
consists of two elements — water, which averages 
873%, and ‘milk solids’ (fats, protein and milk sugar), 
which contain calcium, phosphorus and Vitamin D and 
which constitute the whole food value of the milk. 
As the chart shows, Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains 
all the milk solids of all the milk used, and only the 
water is eliminated. 







































- Order from your Wine Merchant, 
, Chemist or Grocer. 


Cadbury means Quality 





NEWS of No. 3 


WHITE 
HORSE 


Providing for to-morrow as well as to-day 










Suppose that good fortune has brought you a bottle of 
White Horse, as sometimes it may, even in this fifth year of 
war. 

You pour out a modest measure of this genial spirit intc 
your glass. What is your immediate reaction ? First you 
recognise the delicate and distinctive aroma of the White 
Horse you have known in times of peace. Then, you raise 
the glass to your lips and at once your palate confirms 
your first impressions — that White Horse Whisky was 
never better than it is today. 
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ea This is quite true, and here is the reason. The White e 

; Horse Whisky in your glass is a whisky of the past and was u 

UW ; ; growing old when this war was young. Stocks laid down oO 

long ago, matured and maturing, provide the White Horse “ 

; supplies for tomorrow as well as today. Whisky as grea‘ 

‘ as the White Horse you knew in time of peace, whisky b 

The Trustworthy Car which will always be ‘ fine as a fine liqueur.’ ‘ 
The present system of regulated supply is an essential 

provision to ensure for you the enjoyment of really good Pp 

whisky both today, and in the years to come. 7 

MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles, , 25/9d. Half-bottles 13/6d. h 

as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. oO 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





American Banks and War Finance 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


coe October, 1942, the methods of war finance have 
been marked by an aggressive public sales campaign for 
Government obligations, just as American participation in 
the war itself has been said officially to have changed at 
that time from “defensive ™ to “aggressive deployment.” 
The First War Loan drive got under way in November, 


. 1942 ; the Fourth War Loan has just ended and plans for 


the Fifth, expected for early summer, are being made. Sub- 
scriptions to all four War Loans, shown below, exceeded 
the quotas established by the Treasury: 








Purchasers 
other than 
Commercial Commercial 
Banks Banks 
a —* 
First Drive—-December, 1942. . 5,087 7,860 
Second Drive—April, 1943 .... 5,079 13,476 
Third Drive—Sept., 1943 ..... None 18,943 
Fourth Drive—Jan.-Feb., 1944 *None 16,730 
$10,166 $57,009 


* Banks were permitted to buy small amounts in relation to 
savings deposits held ; figure is not yet available ahd probably 
is not included in the drive total as announced, 


During the period from October 31, 1942, to February 29, 
1944, the public debt rose by about $90 billion to reach a 
total of about $186 billion. The total raised in the four 
drives, plus special issues sold to Government trust funds 
and agencies, the E, F and G issues sold outside the drives 
(in considerable part by pay-roll deduction) and the 
Treasury bills bought by the Federal Reserve Banks, make 
a total virtually equalling the increase in the public debt. 
Direct offerings to commercial banks for new money apart 
from the drives have been relatively small—except for 
Treasury bills, which have not usually remained in the 
banks’ possession but have been promptly resold to the 
Federal Reserve. Hence the appearance has been created 
that, thanks to highly successful War Loan drives, the 
Treasury has had to rely relatively little on the commercial 
banks and that its policy. has been markedly uninflationary. 

The fact is, however, that commercial bank holdings of 
Federal Government securities rose by $25,200 million 
between the end of October, 1942, and the end of Decem- 
ber, 1943, and that the holdings of the weekly reporting 
member banks (the larger banks of the country) rose another 
$2,646 million by February 23, 1944 (which suggests some- 
thing like $5,000 million for all banks). In addition, from 
the end of October, 1942, to late February, 1944, loans of 
the weekly reporting member banks for purchasing and 
carrying securities (presumably mostly federal issues) rose 
by about $2,000 million. For the 16-month period, then, 
commercial bank financing of the federal deficit exceeded 
$30 billion, or more than a third of the rise in the debt ; 
something more than another $10 billion was taken by 
federal agencies and trust funds and the Federal Reserve. 

These facts—the appearance of relatively small participa- 
tion by the banks and the actuality of large participation— 
explain the somewhat obscured process of war finance in 
the country. There is original sale or primary distribution 
of the greater part of the debt to non-bank buyers ; there- 
after a considerable part of the debt proceeds in one way 
and another to more “secure ” lodgement in the banks— 
or, what is the equivalent, issues sold to non-bank holders 
before the present period are sold to the banks and replaced 
by issues purchased in the drives. . 

This “ leakage,” or secondary distribution to the banks, 
plus the smaller direct sales to them by the Treasury, 
has dominated the activities of the banks during this period. 
The process of acquisition of public debt by the banks 
has, of course, increased the amount of cash in the hands 
of those other than commercial banks ; indeed, the sale of 
securities to the banks in such large amounts can be inter- 





preted as a demand for cash by those other than commercial 
banks. Partly they have wanted this cash in the form of 
bank deposits and partly they have wanted currency: 
roughly they have taken $6} billion in currency and $27 
billion in deposits. The total of currency outside of banks is 
now nearly $20 billion, and total deposits, excluding inter- 
bank and US Government deposits, are nearly $110 billion. 

This task of taking a substantial part of the debt and 
providing the general public with these large increases in 
cash has put a great strain upon the banks’ reserves. 
Ordinarily, when a deposit is created by purchase of a 
Government security the banks’ required reserve is increased 
by the required fraction—averaging in the neighbourhood 
of 16 per cent. When the deposit is taken in currency, the 
banks’ reserve declines dollar for dollar. 

At the end of October, 1942, the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System had total reserves of $12,735 
million, of which only $2,644 million were in excess of 
requirements. This excess, however, was quite inadequate. 

The banks were assisted in two ways. The Federal 


‘Reserve Banks expanded the cash basis of the banking 


system; they increased their credit outstanding by $7,281 
million, almost entirely by the purchase of Treasury bills, 
which were sold by the Treasury to the banks and then re- 
sold by the banks to the Federal Reserve. Secondly, in the 
spring of 1943 the banking statute was amended so that 
the banks no longer needed to carry reserves against US 
Government War Loan deposits: this freed about $1,000 
million. of reserves at that time, and the amount of relief 
obviously varies with the total of War Loan deposits. With 
this aid the banks were able to meet the demands upon 
them (which also included .a decline in the monetary gold 
stock of about $1,000 million and some shifting of Treasury 
and other funds into the Federal Reserve Banks) and to 
come out, toward the end of the Fourth War Loan drive, 
with $13,200 million of reserves, of which $2,100 million 
were in excess of requirements. As the large War Loan 
deposits in banks at the end of the Fourth War Loan are 
spent by the Treasury and become private deposits requir- 
ing reserves, a decline in these excess reserves will occur 
unless offset by some other development. . 

The ultimate and major burden of war finance clearly fell 
upon the Federal Reserve Banks, which had to provide the 
greater part of the funds needed by the commercial banks. 
Preponderantly they did it by purchasing Treasury bills ; in 
addition, they bought certificates of indebtedness. 

But in thus relieving the member bank reserve position 
the Reserve Banks obviously greatly extended their own 
position. At the end of Octcber, 1942, the reserve ratio of 
the Reserve Banks was 81.5 per cent., i.e., they had reserves 
—almost wholly gold certificates from the Treasury—equal 
to 81.5 per cent. of their combined deposit and note liabili- - 
ties. By the end of February, 1944, the ratio had fallen 
to close to 60 per cent. The statute provides that they must 
keep a reserve of 40 per cent against note liabilities and 
35 per cent against deposit liabilities. 

The entire war finance operation, with its great magnitude 
and tremendous impact upon the banking and Federal 
Reserve System, has been carried out smoothly thus far. 
Interest rates have remained low and stable, and the 
Treasury has received its new money for less than 2 per cent. 
The authorities have used relatively little of their 
monetary armoury: reduction of member bank reserve 
requirements ; greater monetisation of silver ; cohversion of 
the Stabilisation Fund ; and other measures. 

It may be, of course, that this smoothness and apparent 
ease of operation are being attained at the cost of future 
difficulties. The size of the deficit, the enormous rise in the 
money supply, the ever more towering size of the public 
debt, the large proportion of the debt which is redeemable 
on demand or will shortly mature—all these cast a shadow 
on the future which only the unperceptive fail to see. 
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Business Notes 


The Motor Industry’s Chance 


The British motor industry will have the ‘opportunity 
after the war of becoming one of the world’s great suppliers 
of private cars, of enjoying a period of expansion and 
prosperity such as-it has never enjoyed before. The oppor- 
tunity will arise from the heavy replacement demand, from 
the prospective growth in the number of potential car 
owners throughout the world, and from the fact that the 
United States and Canada are the only two major countries, 
besides Great Britain, that are likely to resume production 
fairly quickly and on a large scale. The size of the replace- 
ment demand alone will be enormous. In Great Britain, the 
greater part of the pre-war stock of cars, numbering some 
two million, is likely to be worn out ; only a small proportion 
of the eight million cars in use before the war outside North 
America and Great Britain will still be serviceable ; North 
America, whose stock of cars was nearly thirty million in 
1941, will also be faced with a heavy replacement demand. 
Even the United States, with its capacity for organising 
large-scale production—in 1941 it produced 3} million cars 
—would require several years to meet its own and the 
rest of the world’s replacement demand, let alone the 
demand arising from the growth in the number of 
potential car owners. The British motor industry will 
therefore enjoy not merely a large home market, but it will 
also have the opportunity of participating in the world 
market to an extent never achieved before, and of developing 
an export trade substantially bigger than in 1938, when the 
total value of private cars and chassis shipped abroad was 
only £7} million. But unless the industry takes swift advan- 
tage of the opportunity it will pass ; and it may never recur. 


* * * 


Conditions of Success 


The conditions of success are not merely the quick re- 
sumption of production as soon as possible after the end of 
the war in Europe, but—and this is even more important— 
the ability of the industry to design the cars people want, 
and to produce them at competitive prices. As a preliminary 


measure, a revision of the present system of taxation is vital. 


Irrespective of the justification or otherwise of the -pre-war 
ratio between the cost of the roads and the receipts from 
taxation on .road vehicles, the present horse-power tax— 
next to the tax on petrol, the chief source of revenue—has 
two serious defects. First, the horse-power tax, which is 
based on the diameter of the bore of the engine, has driven 
manufacturers into building freak engines of small bore and 
_ long stroke, which are more costly and less efficient than 
engines of the same cubic capacity but with a wide bore 
and a short stroke. By basing taxation on the cubic capacity 
of the cylinder instead of on the diameter of its bore, this 
particular defect of the horse-power tax could be removed. 
This, incidentally, is the reform advocated in recent state- 
ments by Sir Miles Thomas, vice-chairman of the Nuffield 
organisation, and chairman of the public relations committee 
of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. But 
any horse-power tax has a second defect in that it con- 
centrates demand on the. small car—nearly two-thirds of the 
new cars registered in this country before the war were 
cars of ten horse-power or less—and weighs more lightly on 
the expensive car than on the cheap car. Concentration of 
demand on the small car, together with the tariff, has 
rendered the home market virtually immune from American 
competition ; but it has also denied British exporters the 
opportunity of selling large numbers of cars in foreign 
markets. It may be, of course, that the industry: sees its 
future in the specialised market for small cars and for de 
luxe cars, a view that could only be based on the assumption 
that it would never be able to compete with the American- 
type car. But such a view, if it were held, could only be born 
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of timidity and pessimisnf. If the industry is to seize its 

opportunity after the war, such a self-imposed limitation 

ot scope is hardly the most suitable method of approach. 
* 


A really bold solution would be to abolish the horse- 
power tax. But a heavy petrol tax would not be a good 
substitute ; it also penalises the big cheap car—that is, the 
easily exportable car. The most radical solution, therefore, 
would be to abolish both the horse-power tax and part of the 
petrol duty, and to substitute for them a licence duty based 
on the original cost of the car, designed, if necessary, to yield 
the same revenue. Such a tax would not merely enable manu- 
facturers to produce big cheap cars, and therefore to compete 


in foreign markets, but it would also remove the anomaly 


whereby the British owner of a cheap car has to pay a pro- 
portionately much higher tax than that on an expensive car 
of equal horse-power. Moreover, such a redistribution of 
taxation, while reducing the cost of motoring to people of 
limited means, need not seriously affect the demand for 
de-luxe cars. It would be necessary to draw up a schedule 
specifying the rate of tax for every type of chassis, past and 
present (the tax might decline with age), but that would not 
be a very formidable proposition. A revision of the present 
system of taxation is urgent in order to enable manufac- 
turers to lay their plans for the future, and the forthcoming 
Budget might provide an occasion for an announcement of 
the Government’s policy. It would free the industry from 
the obstacles in the way of its large-scale participation in the 
fulfilment of export demands. But it would merely be a 
preliminary to a concerted drive to produce cars of competi- 
tive design and price. This is the task of the motor industry. 


* * * 


Dual Control Abandoned 


At Thursday’s annual meeting of.the proprietors of 
the Stock Exchange, London, it was announced that a 
scheme had been evolved for putting into effect a form 
of unified control. Since the institution of the present 
company, the Stock Exchange has been controlled by the 
Trustees and Managers, in the interests of the proprietors, 
and by the Committee for General Purposes in the interests 
of the members. Proprietors and members are the same 
people, but the holder of a considerable number of shares 
may be little interested in trading and vice versa. The 
system of dual control, which has been the subject of 
discussion, both inside the: Exchange and elsewhere for 
many years, has had many disadvantages. There has been 
no officer common to the two controlling bodies, and co- 
ordination has been extremely difficult. The Managers 
wished, by and large, to maximise dividends, or at least 
distributable profit. The Committee wanted to provide 
additional services for the members and thus for the public. 
There was literally no means of joint discussion to settle 
such questions on their merits. This system is now to 
be ended. After discussions lasting more than two years, a 
Consultative Committee of the Trustees and Managers and 
of the Committee for General Purposes has agreed on a 
scheme, whose details are not yet available, which will 
transfer control to a single body which will administer the 
Stock Exchange in the joint interest of members and pro- 
prietors, while preserving the financial powers and rights of 
the latter. Thus, what has for many years been felt to be 
a cumbersome, if not a crippling, piece of rather antiquated 
machinery is to be revised, and there is little doubt that 
the reason for hastening the change is that post-war 
problems are likely to raise many questions with which 
the old organisation could not have dealt with sufficient 
rapidity. It is felt in some market quarters that the change 
will open the way for reforms of the first importance which 
have long been advocated, but have so far made little 
progress. 


* xk 


ICI Results 


The net profit figure for 1943 of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, arrived at after deducting taxation, and after 
repeating the allocation of £2,500,000 for depreciation, 15 
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£6,685,345, or some £185,000 higher than last year. Almost 
the whole of this increase is taken up by a rise of £174,000 
in the appropriation considered necessary for war con- 
tingency reserve, which receives £774,210, against £601,595. 
The remaining profit is distributed in the same manner as 
last year. The ordinary dividend is maintained at 8 per 
cent, and after repeating the allocation of £100,000 to war 
personnel reserve, carry forward is again strengthened by 
approximately {£100,000. On the evidence of these pre- 
liminary figures, at least, it is hard to judge whether or not 
any improvement has taken place in the company’s fortunes. 
If the allocation for war contingencies is considered a reserve, 
“earned for ordinary ” works out appreciably higher at 11.9, 
against II.2 per cent; on the other hand, if this item is 
knocked off first, “ earned for ordinary ” comes to 8.8 per 
cent for .both years. It is arguable that provision for some 
war risks is as much a current charge on earnings as is depre- 
ciation. The difficulty is to know whether or not ICI has 
over-provided under this head—a question which can hardly 
be answered until after the war. Previous appropriations out 
of current income for war contingencies have amounted to 
£1,000,000 in 1939, £339,000 odd in 1940, and £300,000 odd 
in 1941. Out of the 1942 provision of £601,595, some 
£350,000 was required for current premiums paid by ICI 
and its full subsidiaries under the War Damage Act. The 
war contingencies reserve was very considerably strengthened 
in 1940 byethe transference of £1,500,000 profits on the 
realisation of investments and by transfers from the free 
reserves of subsidiaries, and at the end of 1942 it stood 
at £2,750,000. The maintenance of the dividend at 8 per 
cent was expected in the market, and the £1 shares, now 
standing at 38s. 3d. ex dividend, offer a yield of £2 4s. 3d. 
per cent free of tax. 


* * * 
* 


The Banks’ Investments ; 


The clearing bank statements for March have contra- 
dicted every expectation by showing a decline in invest- 
ments. The total of this item has fallen by £4,781,000 over 
the month, whereas it was expected to reveal part of the 
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banks’ considerable aggregate contribution to the large 
amount subscribed to Government securities during Lon- 
don’s Salute the Soldier week. It should, however, be noted 
that four of the eleven clearing banks made up their March 
returns before the week in question opened, and that most 
of the others did so very early in that week. It may be 
assumed that the large clearing banks’ direct contributions to 
the £166,629,273 raised during the Salute the Soldier week 
came from strategic reserves brought up towards the end of 
the week, and it is only in the April statements that the full 
impact of these subscriptions will be seen. The same holds 
true of the heavy pre-encashments of Treasury Deposit 
Receipts which took place in connection with these sub- 
scriptions towards the end of March. They hardly affect the 
March returns, which show TDR’s £67 million higher than 
in February. One of the most interesting movements in the 
‘March returns is the increase of £19,506,000 in loans and 
advances. An increase in this item normally occurs in the 
last month of the financial year, and indicates the extent to 
which temporary bank finance is used to meet tax payments. 
Last month’s movement is rather larger than usual, but it 
may be assumed that tax loans still account for a con- 
siderable part of it, since there are now special incentives for 
financing tax payments—even anticipating them—by raising 
bank loans. 


‘ 


* 
Still More Treasury Bills 


Last week’s rise in the weekly issue of Treasury bills by 
tender from £90 million to £100 million was only one step 
in the expansion of this part of the floating debt. This week 
the amount on offer has been further raised to {110 million. 
This is also in the nature of a permanent as opposed to a 
seasonal increase. It does not necessarily mean that £110 
million is the new norm at which the weekly tender for 
Treasury bills will settle down, but if this is so, it is because 
the expansion is not yet at an end. The need for some in- 
crease in the bill tender is again emphasised by the March 
clearing bank returns, which show bills discounted at the 
exceptionally low figure of £113,144,000, a reduction of over 








UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR 1943. 


The Accounts are drawn up in Union of South Africa currency, United Kingdom currency being taken _ par. 

The profit is £710,299 Os. Od. plus £121,663 13s. 3d. brought forward, making a total of £831,962 13s. 3d. The Directors placed £100,000 Os. Od. 
to the credit of Exploration Reserve Account. A final dividend of 5s. 6d. U.K. currency per share was declared absorbing at par £423,500 Os. 0d.., 
making, with the interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, a total distribution of 8s. 0d., or £616,000 Os. Od. for the year, and leaving £115,962 13s. 3d. 


to be carried forward. 


Holdings of Shares, Debentures and other securities have been taken into the Accounts at cost or under, but in no case above the market 
frice.of December 31st last, or, where no market price exists, above the Directors’ valuation. At present market prices, these holdings show 
a& very substantial surplus over the amount at which they stand in the Balance Sheet. The Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it 
expedient to provide for contingencies by reducing the book cost of certain holdings both below cost and below market price. 


GOLD INTERESTS. : 


A summary of the operating results for the past year of the five gold mining companies operating in the Witwatersrand in which the 
Corporation is largely concerned is given below and is based on the market price for gold at 168s. per oz. fine :— 


East Geguld 
Year ended December 31st, 1943 Geduld Proprietary 

Mines . Mines 
II 6 sinks cnessocsscsecsescsscesce 1,872,000 1,323,000 
I EE Bi oncsccccnsecccssescesoccoeses 49s. 64d. 39s. 10d. 
Working costs per ton.................. 15s. 5d. 19s. 7d. 
Working Prefit per ton ................ 34s. 1d. 20s. 3d. 


Total Working Profit .................. £3,190, 
Dividends (totals and per share)... £999,000 (11/0) 


000 £1,337,000 
£876,514 (12/0) 


The Grootvlei Marievale Van Dyk 
Proprietary Consolidated Consolidated 
Mines Mines Mines 
1,900,060 582,000 1,177,000 
43s. Od. ~ - 45s. Od. 39s. Od. 
18s. 3d. 28s. 5d. 26s. 94. 
24s. 9d. 16s. 7d. 12s. 3d. 
£2,353,000 £483,000 £720,000 
£822,165 (5/9) £225,000 (1/0) £378,125 (1/43) 


The Working Profit figures include the amounts due to the Union Government for taxation and under Government lease agreements, but 
exclude revenue from sources other than gold mining operations. Thus, East Geduld Mines 1943 dividend income on its shareholding in The 
Grootvlei Proprietary Mines was £38,600, and Geduld Proprietary Mines 1943 dividend income on its shareholdings in East Geduld Mines and The 


Grootvlei Proprietary Mines amounted to £389,700. 


ORANGE FREE STATE.—Three farms north of Sand River, totalling 2,326 morgen, have been purchased jointly with Selection Trust 


Limited. . 


WESTERN HOLDINGS.—Owing to war conditions no further developments have taken place on this Company’s areas in Orange Free State. 
WITHOK.—The joint borehole reached a depth of 5,588 feet at the end of the year. 


OTHER 


INTERESTS. 


BAY HALL TRUST.—The dividend for 1943 was 7 per cent., against 6} per cent. 
BRITISH ENKA.—Further progress was made and profits were well maintained. 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN SELECTION TRUST.—This Company paid Is. per Ordinary Stock unit, against 7}d. free of tax in each case. 

CHROME.—United States Board of Economic Warfare ceased purchasing South African Chrome ore but agreed to accept all ore mined 
under its contracts up ta May 3ist, 1943, and in consequence it was decided to stop mining operations. 

RHODESIA.—Mufulira and Roan Antelope earned satisfactory surpluses, but in view of the need to conserve liquid resources, neither 
company paid a dividend and for the like reason Rhodesian Selection Trust passed its dividend. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—The net profit for the year to September 30th, 1943, after charging taxation, amounted 
to £236,561, against £139,630. A dividend of 3s. per share was paid, against 2s. 6d. 

SELECTION TRUST.—For the year ended March 31st, 1943, this Company paid a dividend of 103d. per Ordinary Stock unit, against 9d. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—In 1943 the Company earned a net profit of £103,061, against £86,532. A dividend 


of 9d. per share has been declared, against 6d. 


ULTRAMAR COMPANY.—In order to provide funds for the Venezuelan operating companies, 300,554 shares were subscribed by share- 
holders at 42s. 6d. per share in May last. Field operations in Venezuela resulted in further satisfactory oi] strikes and the determination of 


promising oil structures. 


COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE LONDON OFFICE, PRINCES HOUSE, 


95, GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2. 
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£10 million from the already low figure for February, and 
except for a single month, namely, February, 1942, the lowest 
total in the history of the clearing bank statements. The 
March figure shows discounts to represent only 2.66 per cent 
of the total assets, a figure which is a low record. It would 
be desirable for the banks to have that figure raised to 
about § per cent. Since the outside, and especially the sterling 
area, demand for Treasury bills continues to expand, the 
only way in which the banks’ requirements can be satisfied 
is by increasing the amount of bills on offer. The discount 
market syndicate’s aggregate applications for Treasury bills 
are already adjusted to the increases in the amount on offer. 
Though the additional bills to be made available to the 
banks will reach them through the discount market, the 
increase in the turnover will not bring much grist to Lombard 
Street’s mill. At the current price of application for Treasury 
bills the profit on reselling £1 million of bills to the banks 
is about £44. Even if the market obtained half the addi- 
tional £20 million of bills put up for tender each week, the 
resultant increase in its gross revenue would be diminutive. 


x * * 


South African Gold Contract 


; Mr Hofmeyr, the South African Minister of Finance, 

has this week effectively answered all the queries which 
have recently been raised in South Africa about the open 
market price for its gold and the policy which the 
Union should follow in the sale of its gold out- 
put. Mr Hofmeyr asserted that it was to the interest 
of South Africa to have a fixed price for gold 
and not to follow the dangerous will o’ the wisp of 
a fluctuating free market price. Answering the demands 
that South Africa be allowed to sell its gold in India, 
he asked who would provide the shipping, who would 
insure the shipments, what would South Africa do with 
its rupees, what would happen to the rupee exchange and 
to the rupee price of gold if the Union’s output were put 
on the Indian market. These questions were sufficient to 
demolish the opposition case. Mr Hofmeyr then gave offi- 
cial explanations of the gold contract between the South 
African Government and the British authorities. The South 
African Reserve Bank takes such gold as the Union requires 
for its own needs and the Bank of England is given the 
option to purchase the balance at the official price of 168s. 
per fine ounce. This gold is paid for delivered at Cape 
Town or Durban and the British Treasury, for whom the 
Bank of England acts, bears the expense of shipping the 
gold to London or New York or, more latterly, Bombay. 
If South Africa had had to ship and insure the gold to the 
United States it would have received a net price below 
the figure of 168s. per fine ounce. The gold realisation charge 
of 3s. 2d. per ounce debited to the mines has, during the 
war, been placed to a special fund, for no realisation ex- 
penses had been incurred by the South African Govern- 
ment since the contract with the British Treasury came 
into operation. This fund has grown to more than {10 
million ‘and provides a useful reserve from which the gold 
industry can be assisted in offsetting the cost of the higher 
wages recently granted to native workers. 


* 


A few months ago, added Mr Hofmeyr, the British Gov- 
ernment had advised the Union of its intention to sell 
gold in India. Mr Hofmeyr pointed out that the Government 
in India was maintaining the rupee rate despite inflation, 
that the British Government, therefore, had to pay much 
more for its requirements in India and that, by selling gold 
at the open market price, it could, to some extent, offset the 
effect of these inflated commodity prices and at the same 
time combat inflation by offering Indians gold for hoarding. 
The Union had pointed out to the British Government 
that it had to pay rupee value for certain purchases in 
India and that, to that extent, the Union was importing 
Indian inflation. A case was, therefore, pleaded for allowing 
the Union some of the benefit of the higher gold price in 
India. An agreement has been reached whereby the British 
Government is giving the Union facilities for sharing in 
the sales of gold on the Indian market to the extent justified 
by the Union’s imports from India. 


* * * 


The Montreal Scheme 


What looks like the last chapter in the story of the 
Montreal default, negotiations and final settlement has just 
opened with the circulation of the full terms to stock- 
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holders. The offer carries the recommendation of the London 
Committee and appears to be in every way a reasonable 
one. While full particulars have not even yet been circulated, 
it appears that the total debt of the City of Montreal was 
approximately Can$206 million, excluding certain items 
which were not involved in the scheme. Of these the only 
one which concerns British holders is £1,406,000 of 3 per cent 
perpetual stock. Excluding these items, some 28 per cent 
of the total debt was held in this country, but whereas 
maturities of all sorts extended from 1940 to 1971, sterling 
maturities were grouped between 1948 and 1954 with two 
exceptions. These were the small 3} per cent Montreal 
issue which fell due in 1942 and an issue of £2,149,000 
43 per cent stock maturing in 1969. Of these the former 
is to be repaid at par plus full accrued interest in June 
next. After a visit of Montreal officials to London, a very 
substantial measure of agreement was reached on most 
points, but the whole scheme threatened to come to grief 
because of the suggested treatment of this loan. A turning 
point was reached with the suggestion for new finance to 
cover all matured loans, short-term liabilities and, it seems, 
some Can$15 million of Treasury bills. A total of just 
under Can$56 million is to be raised to cover these replace- 
ments and maturities up to the turn of the current year. 
This is designed to be repaid in yearly instalments over 
‘the period 1944-53. Debt maturing after June next will 
have its maturity deferred for periods which, én the case 
of most sterling issues, are from 12 to 16 years. But the 
new maturities are arranged so that the amount rises 
steadily from Can$5,573,000 in 1954, the first full year, 
to Can$9,951,000 in 1974 with a final, slightly smaller, 
payment in the following year. Owing to the rise in annual 
payments the later maturities are extended for short 
periods only and the sterling 44 per cent stock, mentioned 
above, will be repaid in 1973-74. (This ‘has the additional 
distinction of being the only large issue to carry the option 
of payment in Canadian dollars, although the two small 
series of St. Louis 43 per cent bonds, extended to 1961, 
carry options for both Canadian and US currency.) As 
previously stated, the rate of interest on all stocks after 
present contractual maturity dates is, for sterling loans, 
3% per cent, but on earlier maturities the extension of date 
is less and on these and the new short-term borrowing 
the rates vary, according to length, from 2} per cent to 
34 per cent. According to the statement of the London 
Committee, there are a number of provisions designed to 
ensure sound finance, including an independent audit, to be 


* published annually, while all future loans will require the 


sanction of the Quebec Municipal Commission. 


x x «x 


Control of Industrial Location 


The need for a measure of control over the location of 
new factories after the war is now widely accepted. But less 
thought has hitherto been given to the detailed application 


of a policy of controlled location, that is to the actual technique . 


of control. By way of an example of the kind of technique 
that might be adopted, Professor P. Sargant Florence, in a 
Paper read before the Royal Statistical Society on April 18th, 
has attempted to sort out the various considerations that 
might guide the selection of industries suitable for dispersion 
into rural areas. He listed three principles of selection. The 
first is that in selecting industries for agricultural areas, 
account should be taken of the facts that agriculture usually 
employs a disproportionate number of men and of older 
workers, offers less employment in winter than during the 
rest df the year, and, if pre-war trends continue, may require 
progressively fewer workers. The second principle is that 
the movement of industries to rural areas’ should assist in 
the solution of unemployment, urban congestion, and other 
social problems. Although agricultural areas are not likely 
to be faced with acute problems of unemployment after the 
war, they should, in the view of Professor Sargant Florence, 
bear their share in the dispersion of industry from congested 
areas if the recommendations of the Barlow Commission 
are to be implemented. But factories which are to be dispersed 
should not be so large as to involve too much new house- 
building, or too long a journey to and from work for scattered 
workers. The third principle of selection is one of “ practi- 
cal feasability not of social desirability ”—that the industries 
to be diverted to rural areas should not operate at costs 
that are high compared with those of their competitors, or 
compared with the demand prices of their customers. Next, 
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guided by these principles, Professor Sargant Florence 
elaborated a statistical technique of selection, by measuring, 
on the basis of the data available, the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of moving factories in individual industries 
into rural areas. His attempt revealed the paucity of in- 
formation at present available to translate the principles of 
selection into practice. And, as he fully recognises, his 
statistical measurements suffer from the defect of being 
based on the past. It would be necessary to supplement them 
with expert knowledge of technical developments which are 
likely to influence the prospective size, technique and organi- 
sation of particular industries.. If Professor Sargant 
Florence’s Paper has demonstrated one thing, it is the 
practical difficulties in the way of controlled location and 
the need for further investigation into its implications. 


* * * 


Electric Power in Scotland 


Judging by the statement of the chairman, Mr William 
Shearer, the Scottish Power Company feels aggrieved, to 
some extent justifiably, that the development of water 
power in the Highlands should now be treated as a public 


_ boon, to be backed with public money, whereas previously 


its own efforts at expansion were thwarted and criticised 
as the exploitation of a depressed area by outside interests. 
To date, the generation of almost all hydro-electricity in the 
Highlands has been done by the Grampian Company, a 
subsidiary of Scottish Power. For the future, however, 
all development has been entrusted to the new North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, under whose direction the 
Grampian’s generating stations will be administered as 
selected stations. This arrangement doe$ no more than 
bring the North of Scotland into line with the arrangements 
for generation already prevailing in the rest of Great 
Britain. The Grampian Company will continue to supply 
its existing area, covering as much as 13,000 square miles, 
and arrangements have been made for it to obtain bulk 
supplies from the Board with which to satisfy additional 
demands. There has been criticism in the past of the 
policy of turning the Highlands into the “ power-house of 





JOHN HOPKINSON (1849-1898) 
The practical mind is sometimes the 
most truly imaginative. It applies 
Mathematics, most exact of all the 
sciences, to the most intangible in 
speculation. Thence spring the 
inverfions which from time to time 
alter or modify the course of 
universal events. 





TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR, A.C. and D.C. 


THE ECONOMIST 


A MAN of great mental power, 
bold experimenter and prac- 
tical engineer, he did not neglect 
the commercial problems of the 
enterprises in which he engaged, 
and initiated a new system for 
charging cost of electricity supply. 
Electricity was his master passion, 
and his life was devoted to har- 
nessing it to the service of man- 
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the South.” But, in point of fact, the more electricity that 
can be exported southwards to the grid at a competitive 
rate, the cheaper can be the rates and the wider the area 
served in the Highlands. The Grampian Company is under 
contract to supply to the Central Electricity Board, for con- 
sumption in the industrial middle of Scotland, an annual 
total of 106 million units, which compares with a distribu- 
tion in 1940 of 63 million units to its Highland customers. 
The policy of the Hydro-Electric Board, in this respect, 
is likely to follow that of the Grampian. The only condition 
of Such a policy must be that local needs are given full 
priority, as is guaranteed by the Board and as has been done 


‘by the Grampian. There can be little doubt about the 


value of hydro-electric development to the depopulated 
Highlands ; and if it is all to the good that this should 
now be undertaken by public enterprise, it is also true 
that the Scottish Power group did their best to finance 
this development, at what was considered by the Cooper 
Committee to be a very reasonable rate. 


* 


Tilrning to the general interests of the Scottish Power 
group, Mr Shearer claimed that a number of the 
recommendations of the McGowan Committee, directed 
to a greater. integration of supply units and standard- 
isation of charges, have now been implemented. He 
complains of a delay in ratifying the relinquishment that 
some local authorities have made of their distribution 
powers in favour of the group. Where, as in the case of the 
Grampian Company, the private company is very much 
larger and more experienced than the local authority, there 
is at least a prima facie case for supposing that such trans- 
ferences of the authorities’ optional powers are helping to 
accomplish the aims set by the McGowan Committee. Dis- 
illusioned perhaps by the lack of appreciation accorded to 
his group’s efforts in the Highlands, Mr Shearer is strongly 
on the offensive to protect the activities of private enterprise. 
He calls upon his confréres in the electric supply industry 
to unite in a crusade against the “attempts insidiously 
being made and politically inspired ” to force bureaucratic 
control upon the whole industry. 








BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND 


kind. Great were his achievements. 
He” was_a pioneer in tfe invention of 
the three-wire system of distribution, 
and the series paralleled method of 
‘working motors. He invented a system 

. Of flashing codes for lighthouses. He 
evolved the characteristic curve which 
laid” the foundation of the accurate 
design of dynamos. 
A secret of the success of BRUSH Elec- 
trical products is their practicality for 
use in all industries. 
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Uninformative Circulars 


An instance of the paucity of information upon which 
shareholders are expected to act is the recent circular of 
Savory and Moore. The company guarantees £125,000 
64 per cent preference of Pharmaceutical Products and has 
outstanding some £262,000 of 5 per cent first mortgage 
debentures. After these rank two small issues of cumulative 
preference capital and then £160,000 of 6 per cent non- 
cumulative redeemable preference. It is proposed to replace, 
apparently in the immediate future, the guaranteéd prefer- 
ence and debentures by 54 per cent first redeemable prefer- 


ence capital and, at some later date not stated, to pay off . 


the 6 per cent redeemable preference and issue in its place 
an equal amount of the new 53 preference. This means in- 
creasing the amount placed in front of the old cumulative 
preference shares of the company for no apparent reason. 
Further, the maximum of the new preference is fixed very 
high, namely at £440,000. No explanation is given of how 
the change in capital is to be effected or to whom the new 
capital is to be offered. The explanatory circular states little 
more than the conviction of the board that the change will 
operate to the advantage of the old preference and ordtnary 
capital of the company. It is sought to sustain this argument 
by the statement that the company will be relieved from 
the need to provide heavy sinking fund payments. This 
may be convenient, but it must not be forgotten that such 
items are capital payments which eventually improve the 
position of all classes of shareholder. The shareholders are 
given only ten days’ notice of the meeting and that period 
includes two week-ends. The proxy form was not sent to 
the press, but it appears to have provided facilities only to 
support the board’s scheme. The information provided is 
inadequate for a reasoned decision and the time allowed far 
too short to permit of any organised opposition. Information 
may be given at the meeting, but it is improbable that more 
than a fraction of the few shareholders who are able to 
attend will be able to digest the full implications of a 
somewhat complex scheme in the time available. The 
remainder are invited to buy a pig in a poke. 


* * x 


Milk Distribution 


Mr W. A. -Nell, the chairman of the Express Dairy 
Company gin his speech to its annual general meeting on 
April 13th, raised the question whether there should be a 
return after the war to free competition in milk retailing. 
The pre-war position was that any number of milk rounds- 
men could serve the same street, which gave rise to criti- 
cisms of wastefulness and unnecessarily high costs of retail 
distribution. Justification for that method of distribution 


was Claimed on grounds of the different services provided. 


During the war a policy of rationalisation has been adopted 
throughout the country, and apart from the Co-operative 
Society (which is not affected by rationalisation) it is now 
rare for two dairymen to deliver in the same district. On the 
_ whole, the consumer does not suffer in wartime from this 
quasi-monopoly of the dairymen. The quality of the milk 
scarcely differs from one to another retailer, and no one 
can provide a better sesvice than another. In peacetime the 
housewife prefers to choose her own retailer, because free- 
dom of choice gives her the service she prefers, but she’ may 
in future prefer cheaper milk to better service ; these are 
the alternatives. There is no doubt that rationalisation has 
reduced the absolute cost of distribution. According to Mr 
Nell, the six-monthly investigations into distributors’ costs, 
which are made by the Ministry of Food, show that the 
present costs per gallon are substantially the same as before 
the war, despite an increase in material and labour costs of 
almost one-third. Whatever plan is operated after the war, 
-the consumer will be prepared to accept it provided milk is 
cheaper, and provided there are improvements on the war- 
time service. Considering the cost of delivering milk to 
the consumer’s door, it should be possible to sell milk 
cheaper at the depot or dairy to consumers who would be 
prepared to collect it themselves. If this can best be 
achieved by the allocating of districts to each retailer, so 
much the better, if the danger that there will be no incentive 
to reduce costs can be avoided. 


* * * 


A New Yield Index : 


Despite the dangers of the abuse of statistic8, the 
need for suitable measuring rods for a vast variety of 
purposes is now widely recognised. The latest addition 
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to the equipment of the investor is a new index of equity 
yields compiled by The Financial News. This is based 
on the already well-known index of industrial equity prices 
which is a geometric mean of the middle closing prices 
of 30 market leaders. The new index cannot be more 
nearly accurate than the price index, but that has shown 
over any extended period a very close correspondence 
with the much more detailed figures of The Actuaries’ 
Investment Index. This index produces an arithmetic 
mean for its yields based on a geometric mean of prices. 
The Financial News preserves the geometric method for 
its yields and that creates a new difficulty and a new source 
of possible error. With 30 stocks in question it is possible 
that one or more will be paying no dividend, and this has 


FINANCIAL NEwS CORRECTED INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL YIELDS 





1943 | 1944 


70 70 70 % | .% % 
NN  dinisns aut | 615 | 5:88 5:84 | 4:85 | 3:95 | 3°97 
February. .... eicecuee 5-44) 5-44 | 6-00 | 4-95 | 4-19 | 4-02 
Ne cuca cksadesd 5-70 | 5-59 | 5-98 | 4-99 | 4-13 | 3-98 
——__hetabesepapeprecemnese - 5-80 | 5-87 | 6-09 | 4-84 | 4-10 a 
rs a hieeat 5-33 | 7-04 | 5-79 | 4-72 | 4-08 
Sor icses<sostcwss | 5-87 | 8-28 | 5-63 | 4-84 -| 4-14 
Se ctnwavasapagh | 5-62 | 7-41 | 5-75 | 4-69 | 3-91 
SE iociclasiveccesd | 5-86 | 6-91 | 5-19 | 4-58 | 3-93 
September... .........- 6-79 | 6-78 | 5-12 | 4-43 | 3-88 
October..............+ | 6-18 | 6-39 | 5-13 | 4-59 | 4-07 
November............- | 5-85 | 5-96 | 4-79 | 4-14 | 4-10 
SPORE «500 cescrcoee | 5-88 5-99 4-92 4-43 | 4-02 





happened in the 5% years covered by the new index. 
Several approximate adjustments are possible. That chosen 
is to work out the geometric average of the yields on the 
shares carrying’ dividends and to correct this by the 
difference between the arithmetic average of these shares 
and the figure obtained by dividing the total dividends 
paid by the total of the 30 shares in the index. The new 
index is calculated daily and appears on page 551 with 
other stock market indices. Monthly average figures are 
given above for dates since January, 1939. The index is 
consistently lower than that of the Actuaries, mainly 
because a geometric average is always lower than an 
arithmetic orie, but partly because market leaders tend to 
yield less than well-known securities. 


* * - * 


(The Records and Statistics section this week. includes 
details of the rise in raw cotton prices, page 551 ; of the 
facilities to be provided for ex-Service men formerly engaged 
in food retailing to re-enter the trade, page 551 ; and of 
the experience last year of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, page §§2.) 


* * * 


Company Result 


Cunard Steam Ship Company 
Years to December 31, 


1941 1942 1943 

: £ £ f 
PI NNES 5 sean sa vene~ sss sneer 0swn> 1,022,287 1,064,196 1,027,924 
Administrative expenses ..............4- 365,441+ 61,880 - 53,805 
SM cee GG4Ss40SS4 a0 see 50 © 7 397,605 412,967 
TE ED a knw cesewss bieasy 50's 45-0 145,000 100,000 100,000 
EMER, Sich Sa50 6665 o OSs su wicks 5's 20,787 19,469 19,274 
PEE GEL GU be ei Abpeesc kn isceah ves 7,954 8,556 8,000 
Loan and Debenture interest ............ 253,405 132,963 121,750 

701,250} 67,500 


Preference dividends... .............22++5 75,000{ 


Ordinary stock :— 
Leite see ee eee esas 


276,293* 


DEE Gis <cGnbasdendasckeossasx ro 167,108 

R54 i aes ssdabed nooks aon 5 -8* 9 -9* 88 

as age ve enn vnnr i 6 
MIMPPRLTS snpdis screenees seca se ees hee sie ses 100,000 
TD 6 icikucédwbnksuseardecss 578,340 220,813 198,353 
Net fixed assets..........0cccceeeeeeeee 487,784 467,526 448,352 
Net inter-company items§............... 10,727,802 10,398,683 10,365,551 
er rrr Dr. 250,203 Dr. 288,185 Dr. 210,771 
Gross liquid assets..........00000eeee005 544,845 380,053 571,783 
EEE coco onGsasc csbeskensscsenaeec% 500;000 500,000 600,000 


* On assumption only 1 year’s preference dividends had to be paid. 

+ For 1941, Income tax is included with administrative expenses. 

t In 1941, 2 years’ arrears of dividend on the 5% Preference stock was met, but 
none on the 6%. In 1942, payments on both issues of Preference stock were brought 
up to date, requiring 9} years’ payment on the 5° and 11} years on the 6%. 

§ Including shares in subsidiary companies at cost, less reserve, valued 
£13,925,226. The Cunard Steam Ship is, of course, primarily a holding company. 


The ordinary stock units of £1, quoted at 21s. 9d. ¢x 
dividend, yield £5 10s. 4d. per cent. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


IMMEDIATE 
SAVINGS 


in the use of 
Gas and Electricity 
in Industry 


Economy in the use of fuel in all factories is now a 
matter of first consideration. Managements are 
seeking every opportunity to reduce fuel con- 
sumption. The following suggestions will be helpfw. 


FACTORY GAS 


Any of the following will show an immediate saving of Gas: 


Plan the work so that furnaces and such-like are run only when 
fully loaded ; avoid, lighting them for odd jobs; don’t put more 
into use than are absolutely essential ; 


Insist that every single burner must be turned off when not 
actually needed for work; 


Furnace doors should not be left open a moment too long — 
be adamant on this point; 


Moving parts which work freely stand a better chance of being 
handled properly ; see that all controls can be adjusted easily ; 


Mark the air shutters on natural draught furnaces and the 
control valves on furnaces using high pressure air so that the 
plant can be worked at the most economical settings ; 


Insist that lids of liquor tanks and salt baths are kept on as 
much as possible. 


FACTORY ELECTRICITY 


Any of the following will show an immediate saving‘of Electricity : 
Be ruthless in cutting out idle running ; 
Plan the work so that plant operated is fully loaded; 


Check the lagging of ovens, tanks and other plant; repair at 
once broken or faulty lagging ; 


Make a spot check for electric furnace doors left open; give 
strict instructions that they are not to be open a second longer 
than is necessary ; 


If you have biggish transformers, see that they are never left 
on to supply negligible load ; 


See that every electric appliance is switched off when not 
actually in use (read the riot act to all offenders). 


Factory managements will find many more practical 
suggestions for quick savings in their Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletins. Look them up straight away. - You need 
Bulletins Nos. 5 and 14 for gas savings, and No. 13 for 
electricity savings. 


MOST IMPORTANT—make every effort to strengthen 

your Fuel Watching System. Keyed up it will make 

possible astonishing savings of gas and electricity. Study 
afresh your Fuel Efficiency Bulletin No. 7. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 














‘Combined Operations’ ? 


We have discovered beyond all doubt 
that economic interdependence between 
nations—the spirit of sharing—is as 
vital a factor in winning the war as 
combined operations in the Field. It will 
be no less vital when the war is won. 


And why? Because a lasting peace 
depends not only on justice and good will 
but upon world-wide prosperity . . . and 
prosperity can only be secured by sus- 
tained industrial co-operation between 
all the nations of the world. 

It is the responsibility of the United 
Nations to maintain the vital machinery 
of industrial co-operation which they 
have already set in motion. It is the 
responsibility of every citizen to insist 
upon really practical plans for the 
use of this machinery . . . plans which 
will permit of unhampered progress 
towards the prosperity not merely of the 
individual but of the entire world. 


xk : * * 


This Statement is issued in support of the 
principle of continued industrial collaboration 
between the United Nations after the war. 
Announcements by the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, having the same purpose, 
have appeared in Canada and the U.S.A. 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 


Grosvenor House Park Lane London WI 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BONUS DECLARATION 
LARGE SUPPORT FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS 
MR. JAMES C. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and eighteenth annual 
general meeting of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company was held, on the 18th 
instant, in Edinburgh. Mr J. C. Campbell 
was in the chair. 


The manager and actuary having read — 


the auditor’s report, the chairman said :— 

Before dealing with the accounts and 
with the results of the quinquennial valua- 
tion, I must refer to the loss which the 
company has sustained as a result. of the 
sudden death of Mr E. M. Beilby. Mr 
Beilby became a director in 1917, and 
filled with distinction the offices of chair- 
man of the board from 1929 to 1932 and 
of vice-chairman from 1924 to 1929 and 
again from 1939 until the date of his death. 
Mr Beilby’s presence is greatly missed by 
those of us who served with him and who 
were accustomed to the benefit of his wise 
and far-seeing judgment. 

After referring to the directors and staff, 
the chairman continued : — 

I wish now to refer briefly to the report 
and accounts for the year; I am sure you 
will feel satisfied with the results which 
they show. Once again, and that with 

ically no outdoor staff in this country 
and a greatly depleted staff overseas, the 
new business for the year shows an in- 
crease. The total of new life assurances at 
£3,542,239, after deducting sums reassured 
and including group life assurances, shows 
an increase on the previous year of 
£541,207. As.in recent years, we have 
written a substantial amount of deferred 
annuity and pension scheme business 
and we received {£319,574 for the pur- 
chase of annuities. I attribute the con- 
tinued good flow of business to the work 
of our agents, who, although deprived of 
the assistance of our pre-war outdoor staff, 
are still sending business regularly to the 
company ; I can assure them that their 
co-operation and loyalty are highly 
appreciated. 


FAVOURABLE INTEREST RATE—REDUCED 
EXPENSE RATIO 


From the revenue account of the life 
assurance and annuity fund you will notice 
a reduction in the amount of claims paid 
—both under claims by death and by 
maturity—and a satisfactory reduction in 
the sums paid out in respect of policies 
surrendered. These, combined with an 
increase in our premium income, which 
now stands at nearly £2,800,000, have 
contributed to increase the fund during 
the year by over £2,000,000. It is satis- 
factory to be able to record that our ex- 
pense ratio has now been reduced to 9.8 
per cent.—evidence of economical manage- 
ment under war conditions. , Our net rate 
of interest of £4 os. 11d. per cent. shows 
a reduction of Is. per cent. as compared 
with last year, and you may feel that this 
net rate makes an extremely good showing 
in the present circumstances. 


WAR LOAN INVESTMENTS 


In the balance-sheet our assets now total 
£39,197,000 ; the fact that our holding of 
British Government securities, which at 
November 15th last stood at £13,817,000, 
increased during the year by £2,194,000 
shows that, as requested by the ern- 
ment, we are energetically continping our 
policy of subscribing to new War Loans, 
although, of course, the low rates of in- 
terest obtainable thereon cannot but ad- 
versely affect the rate of interest earned on 
our funds. We follow this policy cheer- 
fully, however, fully aware that it is in the 
best interests of the country as a whole 


that the Government makes its request, 
and it will no doubt be of interest to 
members to know that since the com- 
mencement of the war our holding in 
British Government- securities has in- 
creased by £9,938,000, and of this total 


_ £8,949,000 has been subscribed to new 


War Loans. In addition, our Canadian 
branch has invested substantially in the 
new War Loans issued by the Canadian 
Government. : 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION 


Five years have now elapsed since we 
published the results of an actuarial in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the company, 
—five years filled with trouble and danger. 
As required by statute, we have accord- 
ingly completed a full and thorough in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the company, 
both as regards the assets and the pro- 
spective liabilities. The results indicate 
that the company has emerged from this 
trying period much larger as regards its 
undertakings and with undiminished 
strength ; our liabilities have grown in 
amount, but so have our resources, and I 
believe we may face the future—uncertain 
and difficult as it will be—knowing that 


_we have made every reasonable provision 


and taken every precaution which the 
present circumstances suggest to us as 
being in the interests of our members. 

The directors have made a detailed 
scrutiny of the assets of the company, and 
you will see from the certificate attached 
to the balance-sheet that they are of 
opinion that the actual value is in excess 
of the published figure. Last year I was 
able to state that there was a_ substantial 
margin in value over the published total 
of assets, and on this occasion I shall con- 
tent myself with stating that this margin 
has increased. 


STRONG ACTUARIAL RESERVES 


As regards the prospective liabilities, a 
complete actuarial investigation has been 
carried out by the manager and actuary on 
a basis aller ilar to that employed on the 
last occasion. The rate of interest assumed 
both for assurances and annuities is 2} per 
cent., and the latest tables of mortality 
available have been employed. This has 
in the past been acknowledged to be a 
basis of great strength, but in these days 
of low interest rates and high taxation it 
will be a satisfaction to you to know that 
certain additional actuarial reserves have 
been set aside which would be sufficient— 
and more than sufficient—to enable the 
actuary at the present time to reduce his 
valuation rate of interest as regards assur- 
ances to 2 per cent., whilst taking credit 
in his calculations for the 2} per cent. 
select net premiums only—a position 
greatly stronger than an ordinary 2 per 
cent. net premium valuation would pro- 
vide. The directors do not feel that the 
present is an opportune time to change 
the basis of the actuarial valuation ; it is 
sufficient to be aware that, without in any 
sense encroaching upon the margin of 
assets to which I have referred, the basis 
could now be altered to one of even greater 
stringency and to await the appropriate 
time when more itions will 
enable us to be more precise in our esti- 
mates of the future. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS 


‘You will be aware from the report that 
we have declared a reversionary bonus at 
the rate of 303. per cent. per annum—thet 
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is, £7 los. per cent. for a policy entitle 
to participate during the whole of th 
quinquennium, calculated upon the sum; 
assured and bonuses attaching at Novem. 
ber 15, 1943, and applicable to all policies 
in full force on that date in the reve; 
sionary bonus class, with corresponding 
bonuses in other classes. Also and untj 
notice of ‘alteration, intermediate bonuse, 
have been declared at the same rates ip 
respect of premiums due and paid since 
November 15, 1943, under policies becom. 
ing claims by death or maturity. We ad 
not propose to issue individual bony; 
notices on this occasion. Our member 
will realise that this is due to shortage of 
staff and a desire to economise in the ug 
of paper. 


BOARD'S SOUND BONUS POLICY 


In 1939, the directors abandoned— 
temporarily, hope—as a measure of 
prudence, the declaration of an annwj 
compound bonus, and as a_ consequence 
the bonuses now declared are compounded 
- ‘a quinquennial, not upon an annual, 

asis. 

When more normal times return and 
after a sufficient period has passed to give 
us experience of the new conditions—for 
no doubt in many important respects they 
will be new—the question of a return 
annual declarations and annual compoun¢- 
ing - receive the consideration of the 


The members will not conclude from 
the fact of this declaration of bonus tha 
the directors have made the mistake of 
taking an over-optimistic view of the 
future ; we have received too many wam- 
ings from those in high places to fall into 
this particular error. Our attitude is thi, 
taking a sober view of what lies ahead and 
considering the financial resources at our 
disposal, a failure to make a distribution 

surplus to existing members on this 
occasion could not be justified. We have 
not forgotten that great trials lie ahead of 
the nation, and that these may well affect 
life assurance and other financial institv- 
tions adversely ; but we have made-such 
provision for the event as to the best of 
dence, the declaration an ann! 
our judgment is just and safe. 


COMPANY’S LONG RECORD OF SERVICE 

For a long time now—over 118 years— 
the Standard has served its members in 
good timés and bad; we can look back 
upon the past with satisfaction and some 
pride, for the enterprise of the founder 
of the company and their early successors 
introduced the benefits of life assurane 
in many parts of the world, and the Sta- 
dard’s name is known in many countries 
as a synonym of sound life assurance 
practice. Our activity in recent years in 
the comparatively new direction of life 
assurance and pension schemes for indv:- 
trial’ workers may, I hope, be taken + 
indicating that we have not forsaken th 
pioneering tradition of our predecessors. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE . 

I have confidence in the future of ou 
company and in its capacity to rende 
valuable service under changing condition 
I believe that there is, and will contnv 
to be, a necessity for the beneficent ente!- 
prise of institutions such as ours; th 
under post-war conditions there will be? 
wide field open for our activities and amp< 
opportunities to encourage the virtues “ 
thrift and prudence, as it is our business 
to.do. The demands of the war hav 
restricted our activities, but we are doit? 
what we can now to be ready when th 
war is over to renew that full service wht 
it was previously our pleasure to give. I 
will be our aim to provide in the mo 
convenient and economical forms the meat 
to exercise the sense of individual respons- 
bility and the desire to protect dependant! 
which are, and will, trust, remalb. 
characteristics of the communities 
we serve. ‘ : 

I now move the formal adoption of t 
report, revenue accounts and balance-sht- 
sul 


and the report was unanimously adopted 





Mr A. Ballantyne seconded this moti. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


EGYPT’S IMPROVED FINANCES 
ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the National 
Bank of Egypt was held at the head office 
of the bank in Cairo on the 29th ultimo. 

Aly Shamsy Pasha (president), was in 





the chair. 
BALANCE-SHEET, DECEMBER 31ST, 
1943 
L.E. MM 
LIABILITIES 
Share Capital: 

300,000 fully paid Shares of £10 each 2,926, 000 
Stata Reserve Fund ............ 1,462,500 000 
Special WSsposit and other Accounts. S8°141°389 608 

t, oO ccounts. . 4 

ian Government ........... -.:. 64,038,113 911 
vera Mt nn ney 9,200,420 187 

Public Debt Special Account ........ 
Bankers’ Accounts ..........+-.-+-. 18,582,598 721 
and Bills payable...:....... 23,238 381 
eetends Uncl BE oa wieinein sic 486,592 136 
OE rrr 2,130,198 888 

ion for payment of final dividend 

at the rate of 11 per cent. annum 321,750 000 
Profit and Loss Account B: Reins 263,789 385 

153,585,698 391 

ASSETS LE. MM. 
cites inns Gomer: 
y the Egyptian Govern- 

eee tee eo. os 113,589,479 404 

Goourities 2... ccsccccccssece 666,856 272 
Advances on Merchandise ........... 2,901,841 210 
Advances on Securities.............. 476,874 177 
sentey otter Advances ............. 1,499,278 968 
Bills di Bais bso aisinibinn disisie's 50,246 179 
i165 S64 sia viecisoet0 150,000 000 
Money at Call and at Short Notice ... 14,635,726 000 
Bankers’ Accounts ................. 11,435,914 298 
Clients’ Liability for Acceptances, &c., 

 rntcascguancts sors 2,130,198 888 
Cash : 

N.B.E. Notes... . L.E.5,796,776:750 

Other Notes &Coin L.E. .252,507:245 

—————_ 6,049,283 995 
153,585,698 391 

. = eo } Directors. 

C. N. NIXON, 
Governor. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITIES 
III 5c cis icicce5c0s osc csee 


Beye ian and British) Government 
reasury Bills and Securities ...... 


LE. MM. 
101,400,000 000 


101,400,000 000 
LE. MM. 
6,240,583 308 
95,159,416 692 
101,400,000 _ 000 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The President, in the course of his 


speech, said : — 


As a result of Alliéd successes in the 
Mediterranean area, hopes were entertained 
that our imports would increase, but the 
Paramount difficulty of shipping and the 


shortage of consumer good 


S In overseas 


manufacturing countries made their realisa- 


tion impossible. 


The value of imports 


during the year was lower than in 1942, 
mainly due to decreased arrivals of textiles, 


and tea. 


On the other hand, the 


reopening of the short sea route through 
the Mediterranean led to an increase in 
the export trade, the bulk consisting of 
Taw cotton. Egypt’s visible adverse balance 
of trade has thus been notably diminished, 
although the general balance of payments 
continues overwhelmingly in her favour, 
due to the unceasing flow of funds dis- 
bursed locally by the Allied Forces. 


THE COTTON CROP 


The 1942-43 cotton crop, amounting to 
some 4; million cantars, or just over half 
the previous crop, reached record levels 
in quality and yield. Only 6-per cent. was 
tendered to the Government Buying Com- 
Mission as market quotations steadfastly 
Maintained an upward trend, and later 
an increase of 20 per cent. in the official 
Purchasing price for the 1943-44 crop was 
announced. The latter, which on account 


of poorer yields is expected to fall short 
of the 1942-43 crop in size is, however, 
composed predominantly of the finer 
varieties. 

Stock Exchange quotations rose steadily 
during the first four months of the year, 
and, with the exception of another period 
of uncertainty at the time of the Italian 
surrender, closed the year at a record 
level. 

Further signs of the times are provided 
by the returns of the Cairo and Alexandria 
clearing houses, which show that 756,000 
cheques totalling £E.266 million were 
cleared in 1943, against 690,000 cheques 
amounting to £E.119 million in 1939. The 
*bank note issue rose from £E.79.2 million 
at the end of 1942 to £E.101.4 million on 
December 31st last. Our statistics show 
that the proportion of the higher denomi- 
nation notes in the total issue has, since 
1938, more than doubled. This may be 
attributed in some measure to the con- 
venience of large notes for the purposes of 
hoarding as well as of illicit trading. 


TRANSFORMATION OF STERLING DEPT. 


I mentioned in my address to you last 
year, as evidence of the prevailing super- 
fluity of funds, that the Treasury had, in 
1942, been able to borrow, through its fort- 
nightly tender of three-months bills, at 
an average rate of 1.12 per cent. ; that rate 
fell during 1943 to around 0.64 per cent., 
and what meanwhile become the 
weekly tender for £E.500,000 Treasury bills 
was being consistently oversubscribed. At 
the same time the prices of Egypt’s inter- 
nationally quoted Preference and Unified 
bonds were rising steadily. 

circumstances such as these the 
Government judged it opportune, at the 
end of September, to effect the transforma- 
tion of Egypt’s sterling debt into an internal 
obligation, subject to various periods of 
redemption. Public response to the con- 
version offer fully justified expectations, 
and applications amounted to £42 million 
in Egypt, £43 million in London, and half 
a million in other foreign centres, notably 
Geneva. Of the unconverted portion of 
the debt, amounting to some £39 million, 
£214 million has already been repaid, while 
reimbursement of most of the remainder 
must perforce be deferred until conditions 
in Europe so permit. 


INCREASED BALANCE-SHEET 
FIGURES 


The balance-sheet which we present to 
you today reflects the easy monetary con- 
ditions which have prevailed throughout 
the year. The figures have reached a new 
high level and bear striking testimony to 
the important réle which the bank plays 
in the financial life of the country. Current, 
deposit and other accounts also show a 
very marked increase, while bankers’ 
balances are again considerably higher. I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking our banker friends for their 
valued co-operation during the past year. 

The profit and loss account for the year 
shows that earnings have improved by 
£E.113,718 to £E.1,222,267, while expenses 
are higher by £E.115,839. The latter in- 
crease is due to heavier taxation payments, 
both in this country and in London, on 
our increased revenue and also to the grant 
of additional allowances to the staff to meet 
the rise in the cost of living. We therefore 
propose to maintain the distribution to 
shareholders at the same rate as last year 


and to add to the carry-forward the sum 


of £E.11,773. 

In conclusion, I can but express our 
appreciation of the way in which the staff 
have responded to the many new calls 
made upon them. 


£98,803. 
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BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
‘COMPANY, LIMITED 
VALUE OF PRIV ENTERPRISE 
The adjourned ordinary general meeting 


-of this Company was held, on the 18th 


instant, in Birmingham. 

Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, K.B.E., the 
chairman, said that the profit on trading 
and income from investments was £744,219, 
compared with £719,758 in the previous 
year. It was proposed to pay a dividend 


-of 73 per cent. on the ordinary stock. It 


was still impossible to comment to any 
great extent on the group’s varied activities, 
but on the cycle and motor-cycle side they 
had been able to maintain contact with the 
majority of overseas agents. The Daimler 
armoured car and scout-car had enhanced 
the reputation of the Daimler Company. 
The tool group of companies continued to ° 
play a conspicuous part. Output of all 
types of special steels, tungsten carbide, 
forges, crankshafts, castings, magnets, files 
and certain special tools had reached a new 
high level. 

The keynote for the present and the 
future was the importance of technical 
control and the continuity of active research, 
and throughout the whole of their organisa- 
tion he regarded research as of paramount 
importance. In spite of great accomplish- 
ments by men whose energy and initiative 
and under whose guidan¢e great enterprises 
had been built up, there was being fostered 
in some quarters an agitation against free 
enterprise whether individual or collective. 

However well intentioned proposals for 
bureaucratic control might be, they had con- 
siderable elements of danger for all classes 
of persons. Efforts had been made to con- 
fuse the minds of the public with statements 
and innuendos that private enterprise was 
nothing more than what was commonly 
‘referred to as big interests, whereas in fact ~ 
they were often economical combinations of 

interests. 

The report was adopted. 


MITCHELL COTTS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 15 PER CENT 


The ordinary general meeting of Mitchell 
Cotts and Company, Limited, was held, on 
the 14th instant, in London, Mr Alexander 
Hamilton, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The trading profit for 
the year is higher at £182,475, compared 
with £180,053. The net profit also shows 
an increase, being £101,225, compared with 
The total ordinary dividend for 
the year is 15 per cent., less tax, the same 
as previously. The directors have trans- 
ferred £40,000 to general reserve and £5,000 
to staff provident fund, after which the 
amount carried forward to next year will 
show an increase of £7,624 over the amount 
brought forward from the previous year 
and will amount to £59,979. 

The parent company and its numerous 
subsidiaries have made such provisions for 
their various taxation liabilities, both in this 
country and overseas, as, according to the 
best information and advice available, should 
be sufficient to meet the sums due in the 
accounts under review. It has been found 
possible to issue a consolidated balance- 
sheet which sets out the financial position of 
the group. The margin between the net 
assets of our subsidiary companies and the 
cost of their shares to the parent company 
is satisfactory, the capital and surpluses of 
the group now totalling £1,278,240. Of 
the total assets of over £3,000,000 shown 
by the consolidated balance-sheet about 
70 per cent. are in Africa. . 

With regard to the current year, existing 
conditions make any forecast difficult, but 
results achieved so far encourage me to 
believe that the net profits for the year to 
June 30, 1944, should be much the same 
as those now before you. 

The report was adopted. 
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E.N.V. ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGE VOLUME OF WORK 


MR C. G. TWALLIN AND POST- 
WAR PROBLEMS 


The <nnual general meeting of E.N.V. 
Engineering Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 14th instant, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr C. G. Twallin (chairman of the com- 
pany), who presided, said: The figures we 
are now considering represent a large 
volume of work. We are pleased to be able 
to make our contribution towards the 
national effort. While the individual items 
in the accounts vary considerably, the result 
in net profit is slightly less at £81,469, 
against £85,661 in the previous year. Our 
cash balance is up, also our investment 
figure, which latter includes tax reserve 
certificates. Stock and work in progress at 
£155,429 is up by £9,022. 

mery and plant, etc. Expenditure 
by way of additions has been small during 
the year under review. The plant has, of 
course, been well maintained in our cus- 
temary manner, and adequate depreciation 
has been provided. Land and buildings. 
Here, again, the expenditure on additions 
has not been large, ample provision being 
made for depreciation. On the liabilities 
side, creditors are down, reserve account 
standing at £175,000. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


We therefore submit for your approval 
the following allocation: Balance brought 
forward from the 1942 year £33,070, add 
profit for 1943 as shown on accompanying 
profit and loss account £81,469, a total of 
£114,539, less redeemable preference share 
-dividend from January Ist to September * 
30, 1943, and interim dividend of 73 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares for 1943 
£93,914, which the directors recommend to 
be allocated as follows: Proportion of -divi- 
dend at the rate of § per cent. per annum 
on the redeemable preference shares for the 
period from- October 1st to December 31, 
1943. The redeemable preference share 
dividend for six months was paid on 
April 1, 1944; in payment of a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
for the year ended December 31, 1943. and 
a bonus of 83 per cent. on the ordinary 
. Shares; in transferring to reserve account 
£,10,000, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward to the next year’s accounts of 
£36,414. 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE 
The last time I had the privilege of 


addressing you I pointed out that, while - 


our main energies were devoted to the war 
effort, we constantly had in front of us the 
resumption of peacetime industry. 

Without a doubt the war has brought its 
problems, but we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the problems of the peace will 
be as great, if not greater. The important 
part the Allied Nations will have to play in 
the reconstruction of the world is one in 

. which this country will have to take a lead- 
ing part. We are fully conscious of our 
responsibility as directors of devising means 
whereby we shall be able to absorb into 
industry the men who are fighting, and find 
employment for those who have kept the 
home fires burning ; in fact, the Ministry 
of Reconstruction has issued.a general re- 
quest that industrial concerns shall give this 
matter serious consideration. While it is 
dangerous to prophesy, we do feel the two 
fields of industry in which we are mainly 
interested, namely, automobiles and aircraft, 
have great possibilities. We are of opinion 
our conservative policy on the question of 
finance will stand us in good stead. Our 
liquid resources are such that we feel we 
can face periods of development which will 
of necessity occur. 


PLEA FOR RELAXATION OF CONTROL 


We appreciate the efforts the authorities 
are making in endeavouring to bridge the 
gap which will arise as between war- and 
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etime production ; to ensure success 
ane be co-operative. We are fighting 
a war for freedom, and while recognising 
the necessity of bureaucratic control in 
wartime, some relaxation of control will be 
essential at the conclusion of hostilities. 
Our experience in this connection has been 
such as to confirm the idea that nationalisa- 
tion of industry is a retrograde step. 





THE MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE, LIMITED 
CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 
REMARKABLE FIGURES 
STILL LOWER RATIO FOR MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


Lieut.-Colonel J. Beaumont Neilson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., C.A., the chairman, pre- . 
siding at the forty-fifth annual general 
meeting at the head offices in Birming- 
ham on the 18th instant, stated as follows 
when commenting on the results for the 


year 1943 :— 
RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


You will see from the revenue account 
that the premium income, less reinsurances, 
for the year 1943 amounted to £3,306,715; 
an increase of £642,442. This is yet another 
record in the company’s history, and is 
due to increased employment, higher wages 
and a further increase in the number of 
policyholders. It is interesting to note that, 
notwithstanding the fact we can no longer 
employ members of the staff on the procura- 
tion of new business, I am able to report 
this increase in the number of assured, the 
majority of whom have been recommended 
to place their business in the hands of the 
“Midland Employers” by old _policy- 
holders who appreciate the specialist service 
rendered to them. 


ONLY 6.9 PER CENT EXPENSES RATIO 


The expenses of management at £228,692 
show the very low ratio of 6.9 per cent. 
Although the company continues to make 
allowances to members of the staff on active 
service, and has found it necessary to employ 
a large number over military age to enable 
the increasing and complex business to be 
conducted in the same efficient manner as 
in the past, the expense ratio is I.I per cent. 
below that for the previous year. Commis- 
sion at £160,849, i.e., 4.9 per cent., 1S sub- 
stantially the same as the previous year. 


INSURANCE FUND INCREASED‘BY OVER 
£1,000,000 


Cash expenditure in connection .with 
claims amounted to £1,671,483. The insur- 
ance fund at the end of the year amounted 
to £4,645,701, which compares with 
£3.414,595 a year ago. Of this amount, 
‘£1,488,022 is reserved in_respect of unex- 
pired risks, as against £1,198,923 in the 
previous account, while you will see that 
the claims reserve at £3,157;679 is £942,007 
in excess of the figure for 1942. 

. During the year under review the number 
of accidents reported was substantially the 
same as in 1942, the large number being 
due no doubt to the direction into industry 
of those previously engaged in sedentary or 
household duties. Further, the strain and 
fatigue of four years of war is reflected in 
the figures. 


ASSETS ADVANCED BY NEARLY 
£1} MILLIONS 


The assets of the company as at Decem- 
ber, 1943, show that investments have 
increased by £729,924, cash by £222,184 
and debtors £269,333. The assets now total 
£5,302,062, as compared with £4,080.621 
a year ago. 

The war savings scheme, referred to in 
my previous reviews, continues to run 
satisfactorily, and during the year the com- 


‘ pany supported the “ Wings for Victory” 
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In the strenuous times through which we 
have been passing, where long hours have 
been worked with only short periods for 
rest, our thanks are specially due to my co- 
directors, staff, foremen, charge hands and 
employees, all of whom have helped in 
achieving the results we now place before 
you. 

’ The report and accounts were adopted. 


















weeks throughout the country. 

Since I last addresséd you the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1943, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Temporary Increases) 
Act, 1943, have become law. The former 
statute extended Section 47 of the 1925 Act 
to any form of pneumoconiosis, and also 
affected the compensation payable in cases 
of partial disablement. The Temporary 
Increases Act provided for the payment of 
substantially higher rates of compensation 
not only in respect of accidents occurring 
on and after November 29, 1943, but also 
to all employees injured since January 1, | 
1924, and who were in receipt of compensz- 
tion or may become entitled to compensz- 
tion when the Act came into operation. It 
is estimated as the result of legislation 
passed since the outbreak of war the cost of 
workmen’s compensation will be increased 
by no less than 75 per cent. We have ex- 
tended our policies to cover the provisions 
of the new Acts in respect of claims arising 
thereunder from accidents occurring during 
the currency of such policies, but it has 
been necessary to make additional reserves 
to meet the increased liabilities imposed on 
employers, and assumed by us on their 
behalf. 

Workmen’s compensation is to be the 
subject of a White Paper shortly to be 
issued by the Government revealing their 
proposals. Whatever amendments or altera- 
tions are proposed, your company will be 
in a position to deal with them. 






























ACCIDENT PREVENTION SERVICE 
WELCOMED 






In an effort to reduce the number of 
industrial accidents, with the consequent 
loss of man-power, an accident prevention 
department was established during the yezr. 
The services of this department are avail- 
able to all policyholders free of charge. 
The results so far achieved by this depart- 
ment are encouraging. 

As I have mentioned on previous occa- 
sions, the company has suffered by the 
call-up of members of the staff to the 
Forces. Nearly 75 per cent. of the male 
staff is now engaged in one or other 
branches of the Services, in addition 10 
which a very large number of the female 
staff has been released for service in the 
auxiliary units and for other forms of 
national service. 

During the past year the staff has been 
called upon to deal not only with an 11 
creased premium income and a large num- 
ber of accidents, but also with much new 
legislation affecting our business. Never 
theless, they have responded magnificently, 
thereby enabling us to maintain our reputa- 
tion for efficient service to employers 2m 
employees alike. 

I am sure you would like to convey © 
the general manager and to the staff yout 
appreciation of the very excellent work 
he and they have done on behalf of the 
company. , 

The accounts and balance-sheet having 
been adopted unanimously, a vote © 
thanks to the chairman brought the meet 
ing to a Close. 
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CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
. LIMITED 


SIR PERCY BATES’ STATEMENT 


The sixty-seventh annual meeting of | 


stockholders of the Cunard Steam_ Ship 
Company, Limited, is to be held at Liver- 
on the 26th instant. ; 

Along with the report and accounts Sir 
Percy E. Bates, Bart., G.B.E., the chairman, 
has issued the following statement: — 

In writing a statement on the year’s 
accounts, I am subject to the same paper 
restriction as in previous years. I am also 
precluded by war conditions from making 
any alterations in the accounting system ot 
the group, but I have tried, on the face of 
the figures themselves, to set out the fact 
that we are practically a holding company 
and to make the figures self-explanatory so 
far as war circumstances permit. The hold- 
ing company (Cunard Steam Ship Company, 
Limited) only employs a very small fraction 
of the staff of the group, and it would per- 
haps be more appropriate for the operating 
companies, who do the bulk of the work 
and bear the greater proportion of the risks, 
to refer to their services: but I would like 
the Cunard stockholders to understand that 
the directors have the highest admiration 
for the loyalty, courage and steadfastness 
with which all, afloat and ashore, have 
served. 

The stockholders will see in the report 
that the alteration in the company’s memo- 
randum of association, to cover air services, 
has now been made and approved by Court 
Order. The whole of the group now is 
equipped with a background of legality to 
move in the lighter element, should it so 
decide. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the profit and loss account for the first 
time we have shown as a separate item 
income tax, to indicate to stockholders how 
much of their income is returned to the 
National Exchequer. The item, a balance 
figure, is slightly higher: than in 1942 
because that year included the tax deducted 
from the -final instalment of interest paid 
on the 5 per cent. gnortgage debenture 
stock redeemed in February, 1942. Deben- 
ture stock trustees’ fees are lower, owing 
to the reduction offered by Martins Bank 
consequent on the repayment of the bulk 
of the 5 per cent. mortgage debenture stock. 
Depreciation of ships, etc., has followed its 
normal course. Interest on loans from sub- 
sidiary companies is slightly higher, not 
because we -have borrowed more money 
from them, but through the comparison of 
a full year with a partial year. 

I would like to be able to say now that 
we shall not need the £100,000 provided in 
the profit and loss account for E.P.T., but 
the situation only enables me to say that I 

lieve we have not under-provided. The 
fog over the tax situation which exercises 
such a paralytic effect on all forecasts is 
still thick: visibility is at a minimum. On 
the credit side of the account there has 
been a re-adjustment of dividends, resulting 
in a small decrease in the balance of profit 
for the year—£312,127 6s. 8d., compared 
with £343,723 for the year before. In the 
alance-sheet on the credit side, changes 
are small. Shares in subsidiary companies, 
at _£13,925,000, is unchanged. In my 
Opinion it is a perfectly safe figure. Ships 
at cost, less depreciation, show the effect of 
the latter. Shares in other companies, at 
cost, £114,000, are also unchanged and 
return 4.66 per cent. on our investment. 

€ remaining two figures require no ex- 
planation. On the debit side there now 
remains Only £3,250 of the old 5 per cent. 
Mortgage debenture stock ; the Government 
debenture of £1,000,000 and the mortgage 
on the Cunard building are unchanged. 
— deposit by the superannuation fund 
as been again reduced by £50,000. We 
end quite easily accelerate what has been 
the policy of the board for many years, 
namely, to pay off this item entirely and 


. war finance. 


have the monies of the pension fund all 
invested outside the company. To do so 
would accelerate also the impact of modern 
interest rates on the fortunes of the fund. 
The company pays 5 per cent. on this 
deposit, a correct rate when the plan first 
began, but now including an element of 
support in the face of the steady reduction 
in the rate of interest obtainable on Govern- 
ment securities which has been such a 
successful accompaniment of the country’s 
This very success will create 
problems for every pension fund in the 
United Kingdom, and my colleagues have 
agreed with me in the policy of providing 
a cushion for its effects pending some 
Governmental recognition of the remoter 
effects and obligations of their financial 
economies. 

Creditors and open voyage accounts, etc., 
show a small increase and include £100,000 
provided for E.P.T. in the profit and loss 
account. The small balance due to sub- 
sidiary companies is a temporary affair of 
current business. Loans due to subsidiary 
companies remain unchanged. To make 
provision for contingencies, we have decided 
to transfer £100,000 to reserves, bringing 
that item up to £600,000 and leaving a 
balance on profit and loss account of 
£295,812 4s. 11d. 


DIVIDEND 


We are proposing 2 final dividend for 
the year 1943 at the rate of 34 per cent., 
absorbing nett £97,479 11s. 5d. If this is 
approved by the general meeting the carry- 
forward to 1944 will be £198,332 13s. 6d. 
It will be seen that there are three trans- 
actions of approximately £100,000. From 
the profit and loss account of 1943 we will 
be providing one sum of £100,000 in case 
of E.P.T.; a second £100,000 to add to 
our reserves ; and something just short of 
£100,000 (£97,479 IIs. 5d.) in the final 
dividend. This distribution I think gives 
the stockholders a correct picture of the 
situation of our group. 

It is most important that you should 
understand that our “subsidiary” com- 
panies, to use a legal phrase, are termed 
domestically “ associates” We have, if we 
choose to exert it, absolute control of all of 
them, but we do not want the dead response 
of one cog wheel driven round by another. 
We want life, and life means volition, 
thought, enterprise, all on the scale and on 
the level of the “ subsidiary” company. As 
we want life we must also expect variations 
from any set model, the continuing influence 
of “subsidiary ” views, desires, ambitions, 
in fact all the attributes of local life imping- 
ing on any theoretical outlook of the 
“parent.” Our plan has this great advan- 
tage, we do not have to inspire our “ sub- 
sidiaries ” ; they have their own sources of 
inspiration and resources; rather do we 
work to harmonise their aspirations and try 
to see that they lie within rather than with- 
out the ability of the parent company, the 
Cunard, to provide any ultimate financial 
backing which might be needed. 

Since the outbreak of war, Cunard White 
Star has not been able to build either a 
passenger ship or a cargo liner which would 
be of any post-war use in their lines of 
trade, either west or east. 


NEED FOR SPECIALISED SHIPS 


Whatever the course of the war, at the 
end of it there is bound to be a surplus of 
the ordinary type of cargo ships and a very 
considerable shortage of specialised ships 
such as our cargo liners, refrigerated liners 
and passenger liners. ink the time has 
arrived when the building yards should be 
opened to specialised ships, capable of serv- 
ing their owners’ needs when the guns stop 
shooting. These remarks apply to the whole 
of our group. We shall need specialised 
ships in all our trades, and to-day we cannot 
build any of them even for delivery in 1946. 
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THE CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE 
YEAR 


SIR FRANCIS E. J. SMITH’S 
STATEMENT 


At the annual meeting of the Clerical, 
Medical: and General Life Assurance 
Society, held at Hamilton House; Victoria 
Embankment, London, E.C., on April 19th, 
the following address was submitted by the 
chairman, Sir Francis E. J. Smith: — 

A year ago I described the results of 
1942 as satisfactory, judged by war-time 
standards, and as showing indications of 
improving tendencies, in harmony with the 
general trend of our national fortunes. To- 
day, I am glad to be able to record that, 
during 1943, this upward trend has been 
continued. Our accounts show increases in 
new business, interest yields and funds, 
with decreases in death claims, surrenders 
and expenses. 


NEW BUSINESS AND CLAIMS BY DEATHS 


The net new life assurances of the year, 
at £1,320,794, represented an increase of 
£210,230 and a war-time record. 

The total sum paid by the Society, during 
1943, in respect of surrendered life policies 
was less than £25,000, the lowest figure, 
relatively to the total assurances in force, 
experienced within living. memory. 

The claims paid, during 1943, although 
lighter in total than in the previous year, 
involved the Society in a slight mortality 
loss, after allowing for the inclusion of war 
deaths. 


INVESTMENT CHANGES 


During’ 1943 our holdings of British 
Government and Government-guaranteed 
securities have risen by £500,000 to nearly 
£3,500,000, and now represent §0 per cent. 
of our Stock Exchange investments and 
21 per cent. of the total funds. 

Our average earned rate of gross interest 
has shown a rise of Is. 4d. to £4 6s. 7d. 
per cent., and our net rate has risen by 5d. 
to £3 3s. 11d. per cent. 

A valuation of the Stock Exchange 
securities at the end of the year disclosed 
a satisfactory appreciation in capital values, 
for which no credit has been taken in our 
accounts. This further improvement has 
increased the substantial margin by which 
market prices exceed book values. 


INTERMEDIATE BONUSES 


It- will be recalled that, as at the end of 
1940, the Society declared a bonus in 
respect of the three years 1936-38, but 
postponed any distribution in respect of 
the two years 1939 and 1940. It was then 
hoped that events might permit a further 
bonus distribution to be made, under 
peacetime conditions, at the end of 1943, in 
respect of the profit-sharing rights accruing 
during the five-year period 1939-1943 in- 
clusive. Unfortunately, this hope has not 
been realised and, in view of present 
events and conditions, no general distribu- 
tion of profits is now contemplated until 
the end of 1945, our normal quinquennial 
valuation date. 

Since January 1, 1941, the outset of the 
current valuation period, intermediate 
bonuses have been paid upon participating 
policies which have terminated by death, 
maturity or surrender, in respect of each 
annual premium due and paid on or after 
January I, 1939, and the directors are 
pleased to announce that the present rate 
of surplus earnings justifies the continu- 
ance of intermediate bonuses upon the 
scales allotted during the past three years. 
These scales are necessarily subject to 
revision at any time. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
_ FUND AND LIFE | 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


INTAKE OF NEW BUSINESS 
MAINTAINED 


MR CARLYLE GIFFORD’S SPEECH 


The 130th stated annual meeting of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assur- 
ance Society was held on the 18th instant 
“in the society’s head office, Edinburgh, 
Mr T. J. Carlyle Gifford, W.S. (chairman 
of the ordinary court of: directors), pre- 
Ss. ° 
In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts the chairman said: 

I shall say no more about the society’s 
experience in 1943 than that mortality con- 
tinued to be favourable despite the war, 
and that our intake of new business accom- 
plished with but a skeleton’ outside staff 
was maintained at over £2,000,000. 


WAR FACTORS DURING QUINQUENNIUM 


I turn now to thé quinquennium which 
ended on December 31, 1943. Apart from 
the first eight months of 1939, that was a 
period of war. It is a natural assumption 
that war must be gravely injurious to the 
interests of a life assurance society. Casual- 
ties in battle and in modern times 
among the civilian population will be 
expected considerably to increase the 
mortality. Direct taxation will eat up a 
larger slice of the annual income, and a de- 
cline in the value of the investments would 
be anticipated. Actual experience up to 
the end of 1943 has been somewhat 
different. Casualties in battle on Western 
fronts have mercifully been on a smaller 
scale than in 1914-18. Notwithstanding 
war deaths, the total claims for the past 
five years have been only 90 per cent. of 
the amount expected by the table of 
mortality. used for the society’s valuation. 
That is about the percentage in peace time 
so that the mortality experience has been 
light, but the proportion of deaths at 
young ages has naturally been much 
higher. Excluding deaths arising directly 
from war operations, the claims were. only 
82 per cent. of those expected. 

Direct taxation has risen for insurance 
societies by 2s. in the £, and thus has 
reduced the margin of income out of 
which surplus for bonuses is built up. 
The fear of a fall in investment values has 
not been realised. By 1939 the Treasury 
had come to realise that with a strict con- 
trol over transfers of money abroad. it had 
the power as the only substantial bor- 
rower to fix the rate of interest on new 
loans, not with a view to attracting sub- 
scriptions—which were bound to come— 
but solely to hold the balance - equitably 
between those who saved and lent and 
the general taxpayer how and in time to 
come. The result was twofold—adverse 
to this societv in its earning capacity but 
beneficial in maintaining and even improv- 
ing the value of its assets, and the favour- 
able margin between. their market 
~ their book value, which is to-day very 
arge. 

These are war factors which have 
operated during the quinquennium. Their 
effect has been far from disastrous, but 
they inevitably made the results less 
favourable to policyholders than in the pre- 
war quinquennium. 


LOWER RATE OF INTEREST 


In estimating our liabilities on this occa- 
sion we have reduced the net rate of in- 
terest assumed to be earned from 23 to 2} 
per cent. per annum. I do not wish to lay 
too much stress upon that, Five years ago, 
though we used the rate of 23 per cent., 
the chairman pointed out that special addi- 
tions had‘ been made to reserves which 
made them as substantial as they would 
have been had a net 2} per cent. rate been 
assuméd. Nevertheless, the use of the 
lower rate on this occasion with certain 
adjustments results in an estimation of our 
liabilities at a figure £300,000 greater than 
would have been the case had we pro- 
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.ceeded on the same footing as at Decem- 


ber 31, 1938. The position of the society 
is correspondingly strengthened and mem- 
bers of the society can be assured that 
the estimate. of liabilities has never been 
arrived at on a more stringent basis. 

Our figures show an available surplus 
for the quinquennium, leaving out the 
sum brought forward from 1938, sufficient 
to have paid a compound reversionary 
bonus on all policies of about 32s. per 
cent. per annum. But the war is not 
finished, and we have thought it prudent 
to restrict the bonus to 30s. That figure, 
in our judgment, holds the balance fairly 
between participation by policyholders in 
profits actually earned and provision for 
the maintenance in the future with all its 


uncertainties, of the accustomed strength 


of the society. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES 


We have made a substantial provision 
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agaimst these uncertainties by carrying 
forward into the current quinquennium 
£420,000, against £167,000 brought in. We 
have also left our reserve fund of £500,000 
undisturbed, so that the new quinquen. 
nium starts with substantial reseryes 
against untoward events in addition tp 
the very large margin between the marke 
values and book values of our securities, 

We have fixed the rate of intermediate 
bonus with which to start the new quin- 
quennium at 28s. compound and ever. 
sionary—a modest reduction on the bonys 
declared for the past five years. Naturally, 
however, we shall review that rate from 
time to time and shall deal with it a 
emerging circumstances may demand. 

In conclusion, the account of which | 
have given you cannot fail to be encou- 
aging to those who contemplate taking ou 
a with-profits policy with iS society, 
The past record speaks eloquently and the 
basis on which the future is founded js 
one of very great strength. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 
' LIMITED 


RECORD BALANCE-SHEET TOTAL 
LIQUID POSITION. MAINTAINED 
MR R. LANGFORD JAMES’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the National Bank of India, 
Limited, will be held, on the 2nd proximo, 
at 24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman (Mr R. Langford James) circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

Since we met last the directors extended 
to Sir Robert Reid an invitation to join the 
board. Sir Robert has recently retired 
from the Indian Civil Service after a distin- 
guished career—latterly as Governor of 
Assam—and our satisfaction in receiving 
his acceptance was enhanced by the fact 
that his father, Mr David Reid, was a 
valued director of the bank from 1878 to 
1909. 


EFFECTS OF WAR EXPENDITURE 


The total of the balance-sheet constitutes 
a record for the bank at £61,867,357. This 
is an increase of £7,500,000 over the figure 
for the previous year, and is accounted for 
by a similar increase under the heading of 
current and fixed deposit accounts, which 
continue to reflect the large volume of war 
expenditure ‘in the areas in which the bank 

tes. 

Cash on hand and with our bankers and 
money at call show an increase of nearly 
£4,000,000." The ratio of this item to the 
amount of our liabilities to the public is 
greater than is normally considered neces- 
sary, but under present conditions it is 
desirable to maintain a very liquid position. 
Indian and Ceylon Government securities 
are higher by £2,413,000, while our holding 


of British Government securities has in- ~ 


creased by £1,140,000. Discounts and loans 
receivable are £490,000 higher. 

We are now in the fifth year of the war, 
and the way in which banks and business 
concerns in general, both in this country 
and in the Dominions, have adapted them- 
selves to wartime conditions is alike remark- 
able and laudable. Problems of one descrip- 
tion or another present themselves almost 
daily, of course, but they always seem to 
find a solution. Latterly a material con- 
traction in the time taken in transit by the 
overseas mails has facilitated working. 


; CONTRASTS IN INDIA 


For India 1943 was a year of conflicting 
experiences: practically universal financial 
prosperity on the one hand and a distress- 
ing shortage of foodstuffs in certain parts 
of the country on the other. This shortage 
made itself felt in particular in Bengal and 
in the Southern Indian States of Travan- 
core and Cochin. In Bengal actual famine 


conditions prevailed, resulting in a lamen- 
able loss of life, not only from starvation, 
but from the effects of disease on debilitated 
people. Fortunately, Nature vouchsafed to 
Bengal a bountiful rice crop last winter, and 
this should at least make the food position 
of that great province reasonably safe for 
the time being. 

In my address to the shareholders sx 
years ago I drew attention to a statement 
made at that time by the late Sir Jams 
Taylof, then Governor of the Reserve Bank, 
to the shareholders of that institution. Si 
James pointed out that the area under cult- 
vation in India was not keeping pace with 
the growth of population: as he put i, 
“the pressure of population on cultivated 
land ” was a matter for concern. How ca- 
rect he was in his views last year’s famine 
conditions appear to indicate. I have seen 
it stated recently in a responsible public: 
tion that, against an increase of 27 per cent. 
in population in the last 20 years the arta 
under food crops had increased by only 
I per cent. Whether or not the latter 
figure is correct I do not know, but tt 
meticulous accuracy is not a matter of great 
moment. What, however, does emerge 6 
a question of the first importance to Ind: 
is the urgency of growing sufficient food fer 
the adequate nourishment of a populatin 
increasing at a phenomenal rate. 


A 15 YEAR PLAN 


The recent publication by a group 
eminent business men in India of a fifteer- 
year plan for the economic development 
that country after the war has at 
considerable attention. The industrial pet 
dulum started to swing in India some yeas 
ago. Under normal conditions its rate ¥8 
appreciable, and this has been accelerate 
greatly by the war. Whether it will & 
desirable to force the pace further ¥ 
elaborate planning is perhaps a matter op@ 
to difference of opinion, but I presume thet 
will at least be agreement on the desire- 
bility of agricultural development taki! 
precedence of all other planning until 
food requirements of the country are plat 
on a permanently safe basis. The inst: 
tion of new industries and the erection * 
costly factories—however desirable in t 
selves—would not be of much avail wither 
a healthy and well-nourished supply 
labour to work them. / 

Of the other centres in which our * 
terests lie—Ceylon, East Africa and Adea- 
there is nothing of special interest to repo" 
To them also the war has brough 
prosperity. 
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MR NORMAN'S RETIAEMENT TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION 
An event of much interest to the’ bank- AND MAINTENANCE 
ae of the Bank of Hngend, Mer COMPANY, LIMITED 


Norman’s unrivalled experience, his wise 
counsel and kindly help were always avail- 
able to us, and in acknowledging—as we 
do with gratitude—our indebtedness to him 
we wish him many peaceful years in which 
to enjoy a rest from his strenuous labours. 
His successor, Lord Catto—himself a direc- 
tor for some years of the Mercantile Bank 
of India—has an intimate knowledge of 
Indian affairs through his connection with 
the firm of Andrew Yule and Company, 
Calcutta. It is a matter of much satisfac- 
tion to us to know that, in losing officially 
one good friend, we have in his successor 


one well qualified to appreciate the problems . 


which may confront Indian banking in the 
future. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Last year I mentioned that the increase 
of ill-health among members of the over- 
seas staff was‘a cause for anxiety, and 
naturally a further year of wartime working 
has not improved matters in that respect. 
There are, however, indications that short 
periods of furlough may be possible before 
long, which must be welcome news to 
many, though, for the time-being, an extra 
strain will be thrown on those of our de- 
pleted staff remaining in the East to carry 
on. In cxtending to the staff, both over- 
seas and at head office, our warm thanks 
for their work on behalf of the bank, I 
assure them again that the directors realise 
ia full measure the difficult working con- 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 18th instant, in 
London, Mr Colin F. Campbell (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts, and 
was taken as read: The balance of the 
trading account shows an amount of 
£375,114, which compares with £320,709 
last year. This increase in these days means, 
of course, further taxation, and to meet this 
liability a sum of £323,642 has been put 
aside, leaving a balance of £51,488 on profit 
and loss account. From this balance the 
directors have decided to transfer a sum 


of £30,000 to reserve for contingencies, 


which leaves a balance of £21,488 8s. 2d., 
to which must be added the sum of 
£43,540 12s. id. carried forward from the 
previous year’s account. An interim divi- 
dend of § per cent. was paid in July last, 
and the board now recommend a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., making a total of 10 per 
cent. for the year, the same as for 1942. 

The works have again been occupied 
during the year well beyond their normal 
capacity, and the output is steadily in- 
creasing. which throws an ever greater 
strain on personnel and plant. In conse- 
quence, the maintenance of plant requires 
constant and close attention, and engineers 
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Shareholders will see that a new asso- 
ciated company, Transformer Steels, 
Limited, is shown for the first time in the 
balance-sheet, and the board consider that 
it should have an important future after the 


‘cessation of hostilities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HALL TELEPHONE 
ACCESSORIES (1928), 
LIMITED 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 2oth 
instant, in London. Major the Hon. Oscar 
M. Guest, M.P. (chairman and managing 
director) presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement published with the 
report: Once again a greater turnover than 
ever before has been attained ; and it is 
noteworthy that an increase of about 
£256,000 in gross trading profit has been 
achieved, with a rise of only £8,000 in 
operating expenses. 

The company’s factories are ‘fully engaged 
on essential work, and at present I have no 
reason to anticipate that this will change 
in the near future. 

This year provision has been made for 
war contingencies by segregating the sum 
of £20,000 for that purpose. £20,000 has 
also been placed to general reserve, but, 
as a similar sum has been applied from 
reserve in reduction of the item patent 
rights and goodwill, the total of the general 


ditions of these present times. 


have been allotted for this purpose. 


teserve remains at £130,000. 
The report was adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘‘ FINANCIAL’ News ”’ INDICES 


















































‘Security Indices . Yields 
Total Corres. a. os B 
1 a: 
- in SE 1943 | 300rd. | 20Fixed| Old | Ord. 
shares* ° Int.t | Consols | Shares 
Apel 13. 4,823 5,682 104-9 134 -4 e | 
>> 4,848 5,834. | 105-1 | 134-4 ae ae 
» is..4 G88 7,050 105-1 134-4 | 3:16 | 3-98 
= ieee 4,838 5,719 . 1052 134-4 | 3:16 | 3:97 
» 19. 5,175 5,318 105-3 134-4 | 3-16 | 3:97 
* July 1, 1935=100. 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1 highest, 1 
(Apa 8 19); lowest, 103 - olren 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: Mehest 135 “4 (Feb. BD. 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
New York. 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 
| 1944 | | 
Mar. | April | April 
: oh 29, 5 86] 612 
| Low High. | 1944 1944 1944 
Mar. Mar. ; 
| 1 | 1% | | 
31 Industrials ........ 95:1,(a)} 99-7 97 -2 | 97-6 97-5 
ve sscchen 88-9 (a)} 101-2 (c)} 97-9 98-5 99-5 
40 Utilities... 0... 2... 85-0 88-9 (d)} 87-6 87-6 87-8 
419 Stocks ........... 936 (a) 97-9 | 95-7 | 96-1 | + 96-1 
Av. yield %*. 0.0.2... 4-83 (e)) 4-60 4-73 4-72 4-72 
* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9: (6) Jan. 5. (c) Mar. 22. (d) Mar. 8. (e) Feb. 23. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Datty AVERAGE OF 50 ComMON STOCKS 
a rae ; i} | : 
1944 | Average | Transactions | 1944 Average | Transactions 
April 7... | (a) (a2) —*|| April 11... | 118-7 | 732,000 
» 8... | 118-6 | 365,000" | ,, 12... 118-5 | 718,000 
» 10.. - 118-9 | 566,000 » 13.. 117-8 | 660,000 
j 
Bat High, 1 aa ‘2 (Mar. 18). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-bour session. 
a 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 22, 1944 om —_ — 
By Permission to Deal............ 432,259 we 475,484 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 593. 


Including Exchoding 
Yeart Conversions ee 
RNG a oon cht sacicuceeunimecereeeseasenesaouns 428,719,872 418,027,216 
WOMR oo oiec even scence ctnseccvnndecsccdgucacvar 553,709,973 543,212,717 

Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 

Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year} “ ex. ym Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
; e 

1944...... 417,696,495 330,721 Nil 414,603,774 2,018,289 1,588,158 
1943...... 542,495,117 787,600 Nil 538,399,975 609,837 4,902,906 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to April 11, 1944, 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been gran 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Raw Cotton Prices Raised.—The Ministry of Supply raised 
Cotton Control selling prices of raw cotton by 43d. per lb., from 
April 17th. The price of American middling 1s now 12.75d. 
per lb. In April, 1941, the purchase and sale of raw cotton were 
taken over by the Ministry of Supply. Selling prices were fixed 
on the basis of the closing prices on the Liverpool market at 
the end of March, but subsequently the selling prices to 
spinners were reduced by 13d. per lb. In view of the increases 
in the general purchase cost of cotton it has become necessary 
to raise the Control’s selling prices. The selling prices of utility 


_ cotton cloths will, however, be maintained unchanged by means 


of a system of rebates to merchant converters on their utility 
cloths. The increase in cotton selling Prices necessitates certain 
changes in the régulations controlling prices of cottorl yarn and 
grey cloth. The price of controlled American-type yarn has 
since April 17th been arrived at by adding: the prescribed 
margins to 12.75d. per lb. instead of 7.80d. per lb. as before. The 
increase of .4.95d. covers the increase in the selling prices of raw 
cotton plus allowance for additional waste loss. For controlled 
Egyptian-type yarn, provision is made for adjusting the prices 
of cotton purchased before April 17, 1944. Two new Orders 
made by the Minister of Supply came into force on April 17th. 
One changes the method of allowing for profit by combining the 
allowance for profit with the allowance for weaving expenses ; 
the former provisions for a separate allowance have accordingly 
been revoked. At the same time adjustments were made in the 
allowances for profit in the light of recent investigations into 
the trading outcome. The other Order adjusts the table of profit 
allowances for sheetings so that the increases in costs which arise. 
from the new raw cotton prices will not entail increases in profit. 
Contracts made before April 17, 1944, are not. affected by the 
changes. made under the new Direction and Orders. The effect 
of the increase in the prices of raw cotton is to bring them 
closer to United States prices. 


Ex-Service Men and Food Shops.—-The Minister of Food 
announced on April 18th the arrangements, which are already 














in force, whereby ex-service men can return to their occupations 
as food traders. The condition that a food trader must be 
needed in the district before a licence can be granted is waived 
in the case of ex-service men provided they had a business of a 
similar kind to the one they propose to set up in the same 
area. This special facility will not be granted where an ex- 
service man sold his business. The rule that traders must have 
at least 25 registrations will not apply for the first three months 
an ex-service grocer is in business, and for the first four weeks 
consumers will be permitted to transfer their registrations to 
such a trader without question. An initial credit of 3,000 food 
points will be made. These provisions apply to shops selling 
food by retail, and catering establishments, including hotels. 
They do not apply to milk distributors. 


Wholesale Co-operation.—For the year ended January 8th 
the turnover of the Co-operative Wholesale Society reached 
a record of £166,834,649, being an increase of 
5% per cent. This included supplies from the federation’s own 
productive works, totalling £49,968,923, an increase of 
£2,562,666, or 5% per cent above 1942. The directors pay tri- 
bute to the improvement in Government control of supplies 
for consumers, but they are not satisfied with the working 
of the points rationing scheme for foodstuffs, and would prefer 
that “points” goods should be linked with rationed com- 
modities so that consumers should be able to satisfy their — 
needs at.one shop. They are considering the problems of post- 
war development and will shortly convene conferences of retail 
societies to outline proposals for the future expansion of pro- 
ductive works and fuller recognition of the international 
position. The year 1943 marked a relative stability of trading 
conditions in the food departments. The sales of grocery and 
provisions for 1943 were £125,881,619, an increase of 74 per 
cent; the agricultural department was responsible for an 
increase of 10} per cent, rising to £3,255,358. But there were 


decreases in the coal, drapery, men’s wear, boots and 
shoes, and furnishing sections ranging from 1 to 20 
per cent. Sales to the Ministry of Food were more than 


double those of 1942, rising to £5,525,332; but the turnover 
of the exports: and contracts department receded 10 per cent 
to £3,960,031. The CWS now owns and farms 19,032 acres, 
from which it made £160,902 profit. The largest pro- 
ductive output was from the flour mills, with a total of 


£10,778,927, followed by the creameries, £8,024,4573 preserve . 


works, £4,889,986; tobacco, £3,459,226; soap, £2,240,472; 
margarine, - £1,703,368 ; cabinet and bedding £1,532,637; 
men’s clothing £1,416, 818, and boots and shoes £1,367,481. In 
the banking department the deposits and withdrawals were 
£1,075,236,123, an increase of £71,915,018. There are. now’ 
857 co-Operative societies and 1,062 trade unions banking with 
the CWS. After meeting all expenses, depreciation, interest 
on capital and provision for taxation, the society made a 
profit of £4,845,869, and is giving its society members a 
dividend on purclfases of 5d. in the £, plus a special bonus of 
23d. in the £. Some £243,848 is to be added to the ‘reserve 
fund. which stood at £4,611,615 on January 8, 1944. The 
CWS Health Insurance Section has raised its membership 
to 671,024, and the fifth valuation of its funds reveals a sur- 
plus of £467,000. The sales of the seven distributive societies 
absorbed by the CWS Retail Co-operative Society for 1943 
were £1,147,457 and the membership rose from 15,152 to 
38,207. Ten other societies in Wales and the West of England 
linked with this society. towards the end of the year, so that 
there are now 17 branches in trading operations. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 




















} Average price per lb. at Per Cent 
eee a ee ee Increase 
| | since 
| Sept. 1, | Feb. 1, Mar. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1939 1944 | 1944 1939 
} 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. 
BR soak nies ekaeen | 1 2} 1 3} 1 32 11 
Thin Flank......... | 0 7} | 0 9 0 9 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— | | | 
ae 0 9 .2 a 3% 35 
Thin Flank......... \ 0 4 | 0 6 | 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— - | | | 
SSkeecee ek ncak’s ‘ 1 3 | 1 St | 1 53 13 
DE ieksteneanes 0% | O08 0 8 8 
Mutton, frozen— | 
> ie ee 0 10} | 10 10 16 
DR SSGKss00ssn<e 0 4 | 0 4 0 4 ict 
ERED CN ibbsiees eases | «4-3 1 104 1 10} 50 
Pcie theeew ks 0d 60 | oes oo — 26 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) ....... i Ollg | 1 23 1 23 29 
Bread (per 4 Ib.)....... | 0 8 | 09 09 9 
cn cheb bebanbac see 2 4 | 210 2 10 21 
Sugar (gran.)........... |.@8.1;-6°8 0 4 32 
Milk ( rat) chk ess | : ? ' 09 09 31 
bees es | 1 
Butter a... 1 3 \ 1 8 1 8 { 31 
Se >» ->---2 +> 0 10 4 } 1 30 
argarine, special. . > | 9 
» Standard..... '} : : '{ : 5 0 5 12 
} | 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... i{ 0 2 | 0:2 i 0 it 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... { 0 64 07 07 6 
index all foods ae | | 
(duly, 1914=100) 1380 || 68S Cs 22 


| 
| ' 


Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Source : 


THE ECONOMIST 





9,439,311, Or | 


. mid-April dividend disbursements. 


April ‘22, 1944 














** THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 7 
April April | April | April { April 
13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 
- S | | — 
eae | 123-2 | 122-9 | 135-6 | 1356 | 135-6 
Raw materials..*.......... | 185-5 | 185-5 | 185-5 185-5 | 185-5 
Complete Index..........-- | 181.2 | 151.1 | 188.6 158.6 | 158.6 
Mar. | Aug. | April Mar. April = 
a 31, 19, 20, 12, 
| 1937" | 1939 | 1943 1944 1944 
eon oe 147-9 | 92-2 | 117-3 | 123-2 | 123-2, 
Raw materials............. 182-3 185-5 













* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Rather mixed conditions have 


been experienced in the money market this week. Credit began 
in abundant supply on Monday, the position being helped by the 


By Tuesday the effect of 
heavy calling by one bank, which was making up on that dey 

was sufficient to call for special assistance through official 
purchases of bills. By Wednesday -the position had been com- 
pletely reversed and redundant credit was actually being mopped 
up by small official sales of bills. The turnover of money has been 
considerable, being helped by heavy floating debt borrowing. 
Not only did the market have to take up £10,000,000 more 
Treasury bills than were maturing (next week’s excess will be 
£20,000,000) but the T.D.R. call of £100,000,000 was about 
£45,000,000 in excess of the effective maturities. The Bank 
return reflects the easier crédit conditions experienced in the 


' latter part of the week by an expansion of £9,198,000 in bankers’ 


deposits. The main counterpart to this movement is a rise of 
£8,180,000 in other securities. A fall of £2,180,000 in Govern- 
ment securities is approximately offset by a contraction of 
£2,792,000 in the note circulation—a very modest movement 
after the considerable expansion of the preceding four weeks. 


-MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betweea 
April syne and April 20th :— 


(changed ah Outster 98, 39m. ese Band 
Bus 60. ¢ oy _—— * is 33 “3 monte, si . 2} Day tots 
Mi Short Sbort Loans, 1-13%. 


anes rates are 


un between April 14th and April 20th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
ey 


4 4 transfers 
aes EGP aa Oe ate sata Geinrtans.» Francs (25 2h (35 -224) 
"(18 +169) T.T. 16-85-95. Weed teat Fibcin ‘as it 1-58-62. 


_Bscudos mail transfers 99 -80-100 
’ — zi dy 2 400-08 2 al 83 -645 S “hae; ; mail trans- 
tre 85: tp. (buying. 

ek. Rea of England for Clearing Offices. Opals. 

Piastyes 520. italy. 71-25 lire. . 
Marka | poe tee tates remained unchanged between April 14th and 
Pp 
a a S 184. 179-1844. 

Rg Rg gt eT 

orb y yyy = FR etait, ee hctivis and Paraguay, 


ao rats of exchange is quoted in London, Rate foc payment into Angestine spec 























account: 16-12 pesos. 

Fi Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged a 
follows: United States. 4% cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. SOwitzeriasd 
3 cents pm.-par. 3 ore pm.-par. 

__NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATPS 
New York April April April April April April | April 
on 12 13 14 15 17 18 cE 19 
z : SEE GRE REET 7 
Cables :— | | 
London....... | 4023§ ; 40238 4023§ 4023§ 4023§ 40238 40235 
Montreal...... 189-375 | 90-250 | 90- 250 | 90 -250 | 90-250 | 90-310 | 90 +250 
Zurich} ....... | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00, 
Buenos Aires .. | 24-88* 24 -88* | 24- = | | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24-88* 24 88 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5°16 | 5-16 | 5:1 5-16 5-16 | 5:16 5-16 
Lisbon:....... 4-0 | 4:10 | 8-10 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 
Barcelona... . . 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... 23 36 | 23-86 23 -86 | 23 -86 23 -86 | 23 -86 23 -86 
{ \ \ —_ 
~__* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. . § Bid. 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£, million) SO. aa 
| Mar. raTr= | Feb, | Mar. 
| 1943 | 1943 1943 | isas | 1944 | 1944 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-9; 140-9, 142-5, 142-4) 142-5 1425 
Acceptances, etc......... | 92:0 102-4. 1006 100-8 99-4 97 8 
Notes in circulation...... 16 16 1-5 15 1°5 ix 
Current, deposit and other; . 
accounts pSeNAeeneeeeet 3 541-9 | 3,864°5 4,031-7 | 3,962 -2 | 3,896 -8 | 3,988°2 
Total liabilities......; i376 4 | 4,109 -4 | | 4,276 *3 | 4,206 -9 | 4, 140 -2 [4,229°9 
Eee ae 

I cab ene sssaeesnses 376-5 | 402-9 422-2 | 415-8 | 414-2 9 423-4 
Cheques, balances, and . 1 5 

items in transit....... 137-2 | 122-2 | 2006 | 133-7! 130-0 155% 
Money at call........... | 139-3 | 154-6 151 0 | 157-4 | 149-6 1548 
Discounts .........++++. | 172-5 |_ 183-9 132-6 | 138-1 123-5 151 
Treasury deposit receipts., 883-5 | 1,186°5 | 1,307 0 | | 1,305 0 | 1,264-0 | 1,351-0 
Investments ............ 11,132 +4 | \2, 166 -9 1 153-6 | 1,148 -6 | 1,141-0 1,156 2 
Loans and Advances..... 176-6 | 724 0 | 743-0 | 741 8 | 752°7 = 772°2 
Investments in affiliated 

ER 65 544 s9senKnees | 23-9 23-9 24-1 24-1) 24-1 24+1 

Cover for acceptances, 4 s 
premises, etc. ........ | 134-5 | 1446 142 2. 142-4) 141-1 = 159°5 
ei ————— 


Total assets 















For 
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ordina 
issues 
includ 
the d 
£135,] 
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Orb 
REv 
Income ° 
Sur-tax . 
Estate, « 
Duties 
Stamps . 
N.D.C... 
E.P.T... 
Other In 


Total In! 


Customs 
Excise .. 


Total Ci 
Excise 


Motor Di 
Post Off 

Receip 
Wireless | 
Crown Lz 
Receipts 

Sundry 
Miscell. R 


Total Orc 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS scaaeacavtpyivdvenaaea BANK OF ENGLAND 


For the week ended April 15, 1944, total _——C~i:mallions) 
_— RETURNS 

















































































































ordinary revenue was £35,750,000, against p 
ordinary expenditure of £110,171,000, and Treasury | > and | 
jssues to sinking funds of £30,000. Thus, oo _ aaa | soy San 
including sinking fund allocations £102,965, Date | | De- | Float- APRIL 19, 1944 
the — accrued since April Ist is | - | Tea. | | Bank wo ing 
£135,117,000 against £202,584,000 for the en- | a, | Public| of | guy, Det Is 
corresponding period a year ago. | Depts. | Eng: | ane ARTMENT 
= ee ‘es £ E 
ae Fee we Notes Issued : ~ Govt. Deb ‘ 
1943 In Circln. .. .1 Deke... Ee 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING —= | 980 0 | Not available | In Bankg. De- en poo -1138,2065,738 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE Jan. 15 '1200- 0 ~ partment.... 29,485,144 pn Secs... 765, 284 
eg , 22 |1190- 0 ”» 9 Silver Coin... 13,894 
r Receipts into the 7 29 \1180-0! 193 ” o| cca ee 
| Sadhoawer Feb. 5 |1170.01 936 2) =. Ie. . | 1390 0} 4796 -8 Amt. of Fid. 
(£:thousands) » 12 |1170-0 | re as 
{—_—_——_—< 19 i 170 “0: ” ” , 7” E on . 
5 3 ” Bullion t 
Revenue, — io | Week Week Mz oie or oa 1946-9 | | 340-3 | 32-3] 1376-0) 4865-5 168s. per > 
7 r- » (time | 2 Ree _ =———e | Pesos: 241,718 
a April |‘ April |. “Pri | April ” 48 0! no» See ——_—— 
jg at | | a |e BRS | eo fase ns0241.n8 iisbae.n6 
f | 1943 | 1944 31 | 3149-1 | 394-5 "... 138 
ee) April 6 |1170-0 : 9°5| 4933-1 
ry ° | 14 1170-0) Not available | 
IRDINARY ” ” | J 
, Savesue = | | ee PANKING DEPARTMENT 
a Income Tax ..... 44,696 | 34,419 | 14,979 , 

d SPARE ..---> + -| 3,002} 2,350 "902 | 300 Props.’ Capital 14,953 sovt. S Bae 
n Estate, etc., TREASURY BILLS oa apita »553.000 | Govt. Secs. .. 196,627,151 
Duties........ 5,103 | 5,375 | 2,290} 2,420 emis" 3,138,773 | Other Secs. : 

g, om ae 28 ; 30 150 “=| * (£ millions) iblic Deps.*. 7,695,654 yore & 
re RR 208 | 862| 550| “392 $$ saedemapteccens Eis ———| Advances... 15,242,784 
BE acta cd "18,436 | ther Deps. : Securities... . 

" Other Inland Rev. 20 nt — 4,966 Amount | Average | B tas! rag ena 177,382,209 we : 165848 
tk Total Inland Rev.| 72,495 | 59,3 | er =? | : of Allot- Allotted a 0485 144 
a a ; . sed | f lee hea Notes........ 29,485, 
he {J ~ |_25,641 | sis Offered Applied 4 otted) ment | B-2 232 636, 120 Goid & Silver - 

: Customs .... 2.5. | 22,013 | ‘18,748 | 7,398 8,0 | | | Rate COM... oe 65: 370,876 
tS MED: ccna sav 9,400 | 6,500} 4,900 | —_ —_— sheaths aint on °% Pe -_ a eee 
« Total Customs “| 4 | an 1943 5 1 | : * Includ: en re 
ho April 16 | | a | s. d. | . nelud ing: Exchequer, Savings Banks, C is- 
of Excise........ 31,413 | 25,248 |_ 12,298 | 10,464 ny 85:0 | 159 -2 85-0 | 20 2-77 | 37 sioners of National Debt and Teich neues 
nt Motor Duties....| 881 l- o49| ene 90-0 | 202:5| 90:0} 20 2-50} 2 
Post Office (Net | 884) 249 443 ia a 90-0 | 202-0 | 90-0 | 20 2-54 | = 
Receipts)......| Dr 400 | | 200/ .. ree, 7B | 90:9 | 193-2) 90-0 | 20 1-48) 32 
- wees Licences ae. ee oe “al | 90:0 | 206-5 | 90:0 | 20 0-8 | 22 
rowa Lands -- = - * ‘ 0 | 20 0-81 : 
ne ——_. oe cae 8 | 20-0 | 199-4 | $0°0 | 20 1-12 22 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
da Miscell. Receipts .| 2,646 | 1,745 | 1,675| 1,166 * 10 900 190 4 30.0 20 rr 3 | 7 eee 
it F  iiisaapilaitigdenion ? ” a - . +34 31 (a 
Total Ord. Rev.. .! 10 “1 » 17 | 90-0) 177-2} 90-0 | 19 11- | 
wwe v...| 107,251 | 87,258 | 40,063 | 35,750 » 24 | 90-0) 176-9 | 90-0 so | = | 1943 | 1944 
r of i | April 6 = x a 5 90:0 | 20 2-20 | 25 {—__ |§ ——_—__—_____—__—_ 
SELF-BALANCING 14 | 100 11-8 | 90:0 | 20 2-74; 27 3 ; | 
P.O, & Brdcastg., 4,400} 3,400] 1,400 1.700 ” | 00-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58 | 30 | ape an ine | April 
224) a | . 2)2 
paca. Total......+++. 111,651 | 90,658 | 41,463 | 37,450 On April 14th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for b i 
a i ? $$$ $$ bP aun ow aes Tuesday, Wednesday, T bone Issue Dept. ; | | 
rans: oS os onan a pag dane _— eee ee 4 947 -9}1119-2 1125 -5/1120-8 
plications at high P- ‘ <ing depart- | 
pale. ; Issues out of the Nreasury Bills ee ceed a ann millions of Z ment eS eee g tala ai chee 52-4 31-0 26°7) 29-5 
Exchequer to meet week ending April 22, the = wan . omg oe the Government @ debt and 
wi securities*........ : -3| 3; 
b apd | ( Jipoos s) ; ——— deposits to the maximum eae ok ido oth oreiaaniiion sen eied ~ ir ; —_ 7% 2 
eae Expenditure April April Gold, , me ‘ats. per | o2 . 4 ee 
30. 1 1 Week | Week N ‘ahs s. per, 0-2 0-21 0-21 On2 
which x 2 ae | oe ATIONAL SAVINGS eaten OB. ee eevee eens 168 -00 168 -00|168 “00\168 00 
pecial : Apei April Agel a CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% Public Re 3. scrarey oetsreeas 6-2} 8-7 6-6 7-7 
ed 15, , . _ BOND SN epics wri cco coe | 141-4) 166-8) 168-2; 177-4 
as | 1943 | 19ae | 1945 1944 SUBSCRIPTIONS Rs pxeccnaynness | 53-6 56-8 56-8, 55-3 
P rg ee ‘ (£ "i : Banking Dept: oe tee eeee | 201 -2} 232 ‘3 231 - ‘6 240 -4 
RDINARY i . Sees. ; 
ee EXPENDITURE week | wee | 73%. [Mam | AR = one Government | 141-4] 189-4| 198-8] 196-6 
int. &- Man. of = N.S.C. ites | Sa ta Wat oo one sf Bt SS ae 
pril Nat. Debt ....| 33,649 | 35,539 | 13,222 ” | “Bonds Savings Bonds laa Se SS ae 
19 Payments to N. , , 14,971 | onds 1952-54 ern eet | . a1 7 a: 228-1 
ONG ...... bo , a ae | 4 q 29-9 
saan Other Cons. Fund) - me ; “ Niaaih | % | % | % 
ast Cons. Fund ” wl Feb. 8] S311 | 1950 | 5,125 | 7,565 Proportion ”...%,.....+. | 65) 35 il “| 12-4: 
0235 Total i ee » 22 4,982 2,024 S119 5,243 —_—_—_ — tn 
9 -250 icc cpiiys 33,682 | 35,572 | 13,222 , 29] 4,496 , 3,594 + 
Suppl , ) 14,971 ” 1,613 3,649 xovernment debt is — £11,015,100; ital 
7-0, : pPly Services : .| 275,800 bie | 3858 108,800 | 95,200 | Mar. 7 4,708 1,830 2,004 191 £14,585,000._ Fiduciary issue raised from £1 £1,050 million 
’ otal Ord. Ex re ” : 27 8,887 on December 
sD Lcov. see /ooggg [amnzra faangeg oa | Se] aes | ine | cham | Ses 
”» 
9 -20 cn chisel iain teamis Melodia April 4 8,588 3, 52, 832 
3-86 Re: 309,835 | 222,375 | 122,162 | 110,201 ~ Red 4,208 1 Sas 20, tor 45, oa 
= Saiz Bataxcino » & | 6,903 13,566 PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS _ 
rdcastg.| 4,400 | 3,400) 1,400 Totals Sas Seen 
1,700 £ tho 
hee t usands 
MOI sis ciasniyials 314,235 |225,775 | | 123, 562 jn, 901 eaten) nee penn ee a - ———| om) 
—————_—_—— * 229 we ree | | 
<a veeks. + 172 weeks. i | Week 
Mar. S a mee | om wate in the method of showing § Including all Series. t 33 weeks. | Ended | from = T to 
1944 Reven: ice Expenditure over Post Office Interest free loan: ee 
eapenditore (rast excess is now included as ordinary April 18th meuaee oe eae ; OTe re, . | sat } 
yas ison cna So T9t Sappey Swions")istead of | BP SSnount of £146 a0 Savings. Certificates 16 AR | Af | “Pe ABD 
1 8 ordinary revenue. y 24 inclusive, as a deduction the amount of £143,772,000 has been repaid. ‘ | 1943 | 18 | 1943 | se 
‘ | | | 
After d 7. 
3,988 °2 ecreasing Exchequer balances b Worki a = 
, y orking days :— 6 
— {605,381 to £2, 752.451, the other operation: GOLD AND SILVER Birmingham. .... 1,865 Ls 40,138 26,578 
4,229°9 for the week Ss The Bank of England’s official b Bradford....... 2249 2 
—_——_ &f; (no longer shown separately) remained at 168s. 0d. fi og el Bristol ; 7 _) Bee 943 
4234 an the gross National Debt by week. In the London howe aed aman oet cee Rs exsscnicns 392 s 1135 87s 
041,079 .to £19,727 million aft ounce have been 23}d. for cash and for two ceauiine DM ieiisaexss 731 585 | 18,891 | 17,986 
1356 allowing for £15 er The New York market price of fi il ; Leicester . . 93 r 4 
154°8 ] £15 million for sinking funds at 443 cents per ounce th: a Liverpool ....... : od Brg 
113°1 1m 1943 3-44, bullion vo sth li —y a i See ec. dl ero irae rete 1ST 681 aeeat 
1331-0 — Meneneeer.....-. d ‘ : : 
ce N ; Gola Sil Newcastle....... 1,238 | 1,157 | 23,656 | 26,133 
1,156 2 bo, and Te ET ISSUES (£ thousands) : ‘ se Nottingham .... "474 | '270| 8,297| 6,262 
Dread Telegraph. .............ceeceereees 150 ” Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas | Southampion |. -, | S| sae 
94:1 7 rade Guarantees...............4. 57 April 13 ‘ > a. Rs. a. uthampton.... 165 103 | 2,292 : 
os 2 PMMTEES occ scccives 4 14 1 . —————$ |} | | 
1395 = mW eee “i - 12 Towns ....... 25,445 | 13,881 | 445,470 | 278,798 
i N ” ee bee ee nnene po ss . ee eee 
——— ET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) aa = wait Dublin*......... 8,337 | 7,418 | 114,305 | 118,664 
2 4,229 and Settlement Acts........... 1 Ge MER saecnanens’ 74 «20 138 8 a 
arr eeeee 2 in ary entaniin 74 14 138 6 + feel te 
April 10, 1943, and April 8, 1944 
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OVERSEAS BANK AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK OF CANADA 
RETURNS BANK—Million £A’s _Million Can. $’s 
» Feb. | Jan. |) Feb. | Feb. Mar. | Mar. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 15, | 31, | 7%, 14, 8, 15, 
Milli $’ ASSETS . 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944- ASSETS 1944 | 1944 
on 9s Gold and English ster. .... 32 -64| 41-79) 43-04) 43-04 +Reserve: Gold ..... jie ce a ae 
—_—— = aa coin, : oe etc. . “| ooo fe x a Other. .... | O3 . 0- 0-1 0-06 
, : : vall money, a ses : ° 02) 64-48 Securities ........... 998 -0 |1300 -97/1321 -93}1331 -13 
[Se ee ie oe April | Seerts. and Treas. bills... 184 -74)248 -82)244 -70245 -94 LIABILITIES 
; ’ , ; . Discounts and advances. 24-94! 25-64] 26-34! 26-81 Note circulation...... ‘ 881 -57| 884-78 
Gok certifs. on hand and) 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 . L es 
due from Treasury ..... 20,294 19,134) 19,084! 19,012 : aSraeeane Deposits : Dom. Govt. 40-97) 70-13 49-98 
awe .....-....: 20,696) 19,743| 19,658) 19,588 Notes issued............. 126 -11\163- -26\166 01/166 -26 Chartered banks ..... 247-2 | 354-36 353-18) 364-72 
Total cas reser ae ee 532 a 518 2 296 Me 287 Deposits, etc............. 168 -37|181 -541185-90/181 -81 + Gold and foreign exchange , ferred to Foreign 
oO} »». Govt. secs. ....| 6,109) 14, ’ ’ Exchange Contro! against securities. 
Total loans and secs. ....| 6,730| 12,390] 12,388| 12,716 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA pe 
Total resources .......--. 29,497| 34,093| 33,853] 34,296 Million rupees SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
LIABILITIES » 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 12,905} 17, = 17, ro 17,707 ] — Mar. } Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Ba ted Million &’s = 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2, 160 1: 000 10, 17, 24, 31, | } 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,144! 12, O83) 12, oT 12,604 ASSETS \ 1943 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb, 
‘Govt. deposits ........... "128| 753! 4261 274 Gold coin & bullion.| 444) 444) 444 444 444 ‘ 12, 28, . | iL. 
Total BE Ccksscaasse 14,648] 14,724) 14,504) 14,701 Rupee coin:....... | 142) 118) 118) 121) 126 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 
Total liabilities .......... 29,497 34, 093) 33,853) 34,296 Balances abroad...| — 842/-1,501| 1,543 1,634, 1,662 Gold coin and bullion..... 66 -28} 86-91) 87-73 88-07 
Reserve ratio ............ 75 -1%|61 -3%|61 -2%|60 ) 4% Sterling securities . | 4,477| 7,768) 7,798, 7,798) 7,798 Bills discounted.......... 26 -22| 14- 14-22) 14-72 
BANK AND TREASURY Ind. Govt. rup. secs.|} 1,545) 583) 583) 58. 583 Invest. and other assets. ..| 66°36! 94-21) 92-89) 93-79 
RESOURCES Investments....... 56 86 _ 86) 86) 87 LIABILITIES, > 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,501) 21,600) 21,540) 21,479 LIABILITIES _ | | Notes in circulation....... 37-25) 49-01) 49-21 47-8 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,002! 4,092) 4,093) 4,093 Notes in cirn. : India} 6,514) 8,834) 8 854 8,836) 8,825 Deposits : Government . 5-84 11-78) 9-86 11-65 
LIABILITIES , Burma! ... nh oe Bankers’ ...... -j107 x 126 = 126 -97\130 -2) 
Money in circulation...... 16,424! 21,037) 21,191) 21,295 Deposits: Govt....| 361) 827 “igs| “$53, 1,018 Others ........ 4-47; 4-39 3-64 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 2,363) 3,082} 2,773) 2,601 Banks ..| 411) 552) 554 635) "499 Reserve ratio............ hs: 30 \45 ‘oon 45 -9°., 45-79, 
| | Reserve ratio...... 74 +5%|92 -2%192 -2%|92 -1% 192-19, : 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 
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Barclays | ¢. | District | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | National | W : 
MARCH,}1944 Bank | Soutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank |Provinciall minster | Deacon's | 4 / 
Ltd. > | wae. & Co. Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. | gate 
| Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | 
| | ' | l | | i 
ASSETS £ £ c | £ , mom a a ae 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | é £ - 4 é . . 
Se idinenasewhanenshnnsecenece 86,863 | 3,933 15,782 | 6,078 | 78,561 | 18,797 90,212; 5,392 | 54,393 | 55,654 | 7,768 423,435 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | ‘ 
on other Banks in Great Britain and > 24,676 | 956 4,341 2,029 20,506 6,655 | 27,002 | 214 18,175 18,235 3,674 126,463 
Items in Tramsit...............+--+--- -. of ses ‘6 eee 9,102 cee eED Somes tte ee eee eos aoe 9,102 
iy Aer and Short Notice. . 17,302 5,105 , 5,613 6,982 26,930 6,015 36,123 7,523 16,070 21,374 5,776 154,813 
Bills Discounted...............-- eee 20,164 1,546 | 5,615 1,217 16,585 | 4,087 34,338 | 844 15,344 12,847 557 - 113, 144 
Treasury Deposit Receipts......... --+ | 300,000 | 4,500 45,000 8,000 |* 245,000 | 54,000 | 299,000 | 1,000 | 171,000 |- 183,500 20,000 , 1,331,000 
PUES ..o nv cnc cecceccensecss «++ | 212,543 | 15,219 57,078 20,199 | 209,124 59,464 | 233,473 | 24,418 | 126,712 | 152,920 25,055 | 1,136,205 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs..........+ 162,804 | 8,511 21,391 | 10,135 | 128,240 | 31,525 | 164,281 | 14,286 | 121,346 97,804 | 11,922 | 772,45 
Liabilities to Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | | ] + | | 
SUMNER Gls Kc kha scuhssstnsvenncese snes 15,610 | 1,267 | 3,027 5,625 | 21,181 | 9,047 13,760 | 367 | 11,026 | 14,569 | 2,347, 91,8% 
Bank Premises Account ............-+-+++ seees 7,905 | 405 | 1,363 695 | 6,682 | 2,877 | 8,591 | 488 | 6,855 4,902 878 | 41,641 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | | { 
NNER Seer k cae cinss os 6s San entnses | 6,222)... ~- | on | 3,996 | ss | 8557 | | 2,514 2,992 a 24,08 
: <ceeveseinetneiaittaes lp ememepnacesatageasseiatil mania seaia nite cammanietinanmtint annieeieniniesiatee . anal  apciitimnalmaenanal 
; : 854,089 | 41,442 | 159,210 | 60,960 | 765,687 | - 192,467 467 | 915,337 54, 54,532 532 | 543,435 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | | r | 
DNNE  oCuwh ba wNN56556 550 aen se seb een ee 10 “71 | 10 -30 | 10 51 | 11-38 10 -93 | 20-73 10 71 | 10 33 10- 7 10-59 | 10-47 10-68 | 10-62 
LIABILITIES Te ctl | | <a | 
Capital Paid"up ...........0.ceee eee ee ee enecee 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 15,810 | 4,160 15, 159.! 1,500 | 9,479 9,320 1,875 | 78,197 
I UNNE 005500455055 0s 5005000 >s0nunee | ‘ | 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 | 3,800 | 13, 410 | 1,190 | 9,479 9,320 1,000 | 64,2% 
Current, Deposit and other “Accounts..........- | 811,371 |* 38,175 | 150,231 53,425 718, 683 | | 175,440 | 873,008 ; 50,061 | 513,451 | 531, "572 } 72,755 | 3,988,112 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ....-....---+++ 15,610 | — | 3, 027 5,625 21,181 | ~ 7 | 13, 760 | 367 11,026 14, 569 2,347 | -97,8% 
Notes in Circulation ...............sc-ccceseees aera os ; so | 13 | - | 12414]... 16 - | 168 
| 854,089 [ 414 442 | "159,210 i 60,960 | 765,687 | | 192,467 | 915,337 sussst | 64,532 | 543,435 | 564,797 | 77,977 | sane 





__UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
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Monthly Average | 1943 
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| aC 1929 | 1932 | | Feb. . Ma 


Rlctinces | 


Population 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms. 
lara Jane, 1040 13 te "| 1935-39 100 | 116)” 58)" 108 


x 109) 
3. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . 
4. non-dur., adj. F.RB.. 
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| geben nes sebens sai 1923-25 100 


eo eeeeeeeeeses 


1935-39= 100 
1923-25= 100 


"000 
1939== 100 


Number 
Cents 
1935-39= 100 
1926 = 100 
























coded, m3 F.R. BB. obscene 
» £Unadj. B.L.S....... 







ities, BLS. 
Wh'sale 9 a unadj., F.R.B. 
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23. 
Bank Debits :— a 
24. Total, all Centres .....-+.++ ve 57,972| 54,872) 65,782| 66,266) 65, 
25. New York ty Seeervesescesecoosece a 21) 437 21, 112 24; 062 23,990 23,327 238, 936 
26. Gold stock ..........0seeeeereeeees 3, 6 22,065 | 
27. Money in circulation ..............- iz fa ; 19, 19.918 20,4491 2. 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ . F "1 43'630 12/401) 12'886|| 7. 
29. 2 Excess Reserves .......... 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle........ 
31. Indus. securities, Stand. Statisti 
> — on Govt. a SEkGkbawenebic 
ncome payments, adj. ............- 
34. Treasury receipts ...............0.: 
38. »  expend., national defence. 5 oe eee | 6,30) 989) 
36. » » total eeeeeree sees | | 7,486 7,839 7,45: 57 7,862 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 















































































































































in i ividends for ordinary stocks. 
fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim di 2 Price, | Yield, 
accrued, and for redemption for | Price, é 
: Allowance is made for net interest + Prices, Last two |) Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
2 Price, | Price, ‘eld, Year 1944 Dividends Name of Security il 18, | 18, 
‘4 Prices, Year is 1944 Security | - oe te pas oe Ane 1 @) ©) 1944 | a = 
, Year 1943 yan T'to Apr. 18 Name of | seve | oes 1944 High | Low (a) (0) 9; ‘Tron,Coai &Steel—cont.|, l | £ is . 
D -06 fich | Low “High | Low £ s. d. | 79 3a \Brown ohn) Ord. 10/-.|| 27/- | 26/6 6 
siete Moi) | a $8 31 Be | We | Pe] Isler ae | ws |b 
eeeeeeccee 94 ; j as — 
oo Dag (abhi | BP ee ceria || AB a Be Peo] 25) 3 sieeetease ei) ae | Bibs 
SSeS my | ee (25 2) eae Se | os Sec) oe Be ine 
102% | 100 | : v. 3% 1948-53...... 3 7 orl Boa” | 48/3 Stewarts and Lloyds £i..|| 55/3. | 
eign 102 i 1961)..|| 1 1044 52/44 || 12pc| 1c .| 36/6 | 36/6 | 611 3 
104 10 Conv. 34% (after 96 | 215 6 || 55/3 8 6|Swan, Hunter Ord. £1. | 6 5 4 
Org | 103% || 2 1956-61. . 39/- | 34/3 || 44 , ard)Ord.6/8), 10/74 | 10/74 
NE aie | 9% oof | 1 || Funding a 1959-87... a its = 19/9 9 5 ¢| 20, ¢ | Thomeo(Richesd) Al....|) 25/- | 25 | 6 8 0 
| $ ior | oof Pande a aks meee 100 1124 300 eit iW gs a Vickers Ord. 10/- eatenied lg/- | I9/- | 5 
2 3, 7 101g | 217 6 | Textiles Edie Na 
» fF oak | too | aot loif |\Wer Bonds $4% 1948-47| 101 101 2.8 0/ a | 96 | Nue| Nac Bradford Dyers Ord. £1:|| 21/3 | 2i/sxal 3 16 0 
re 102 51 100 20/6 Nil c ¢ | Bras 10/-|| 27/- 26/6 il 
Ln | "998 || 100% | 100% ||War Bonds pats 1 100 | 3 0 | ae | ae/ie || Nile| Nilc|British Celenece Ora. 16) 5/6 | 15/6 | _ Nil 
44 oe | || 101 | 100" |War Bonds m ses 100, | 3 0 0 |} 29/- | 26/14 Nil ¢ | Calico Printers £1... 4 316 6 
see 1955-65]| 100 16/9 | 15/- || Nile P. Ord. if. 45/6 45/6 
38-07 cos 101 972 ||Savings Bds. 37 70)| 1 100 | 219 6 | ga/3 5 b| 3a) Coats, J. & P. Or 52/9 | 52/3 |217 6 
14-72 101; | 99% i Savings Bds. 3% 1960- 112 112, | 3 0 adi 47/6 | 44/3 | 24a] 5 6|Courtaulds Ord. f1..... 2/3 |3 7 6 
33-79 101g | 100 1 1llg ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 100 | 218 3 || 54/- | 51/6 32 ¢ ||Fine Cotton Spinuers A.) 23/- 8 1426 
ns | 1 War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|| 1 3 6 6t|| 23/6 | 20/9 3¢ Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 3/8} | 3 
ca | yl ey ia, Re rea  i| a ae | | d:| hcl eect a | ae 2S 
11-65 re ee | 17 6 t wins | 
na wa | 101 oi 101 a oo | i 1 a | oo ecral ay 102/6 | 103/9 E 17 0 
34 || Dom. ° | 18 0 lenders Cable, | | | 
Dag ey ag, | ew ig Se |B) A] BSc | BE BE (ER 
ae ° 19 6 = | ectric | 96 | 
ul io | io | ae 10 [Nigeria 8% 1950°60... =i iF | ey See) eee | y- | a- [4 0 0 
min 1124 | 110 | pcorporation Stocks | ins lf 1isn - 5 >|\County of London £1.../ 40/- | 19/9 | 4 10 
109g | 105§ || 108 | 108 fener Oh S-we 93 931 | 3 . 3 aie isa iy 2 Gas Light & Siedse A 33/6 33/6 |4 3 0 
ee errs ceceee | rth-Eas' lec’ , 
| HY | 100 3 Pe Sse, 3064-64...) 99 | 108 \3 1 0 || 34/10) 32/6 | $| 3 ; moun Power Ord, £1 1..|) 40/- = 1s oo 
1 9 | Middlesex 34% issn 6a 105 | 41/3 |. 39/6 || St Suter cud disesat 
1104] 104 | ents! {| | rare 25/9 | 27/3 |} 116 6 
— 1 ! Foreign Governm 2) 94h | 954 | 315 0 | | 10 c{ 10 c|/Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... | 24/3 | 24/3 |6 4 0 
| g | 95¢ | - Armeatine 34% ght oy 644 | 65 | 5 5 we a4/t as | Te we $ Eon onions fi: “i 14/74 14/44 | 619 0 
gre | | 65 | § + 6° ” (1929) Beoos 5 s< H a4 | 23 | : 15/6 | 13/9 || 6 b ee Ord. £1....|| 32/9 | 33/9 | 311 0 
rate st 1 25 20} Chine 70 1913..... 1 46 | 45 Nil 32/3 | 6c ; : Ford Motors a 18/6 | 18/44 1813 3 
45  ||Chinese 5% e i 3 4 2/)| 35/- b ||Hawker Siddeley “ae s 18 3 
m8 | 8. | 8) Reames) SE 8 2 3] thoy ie res] ls| Lacs ote is | ee 13h 
oes '\Spanis. Peter eesaedes is Moto: a | 0 
(|; |S - | O5/-* | 98/9" | 20'c| "20 ¢|Rolis-Royee Ord. 41.-..-|202/6 | 1026 | 316 
‘ 7 | Baton, | Pelee, | Yield, ~~ | 2 chips || 23)-xd 22/- | 5 9 0 
veritas | Eastitwo [| Pec, | Pron, Yield, 24a Cunard Ord. {1 ........ - | 28-1416 0 
123,433 Year 1044 gf, Dividends || Name of Security ih | 1 | te | as}. 23) Se, Furmess aa fl. aoe | 3/6 | 410 0 
ah | ete t eo oe Pea eee ee oe ay Be | Be 1S 
X “a tae | th | hh awe RrE ol sea | ae |e ea™ 26/3 = ll Union Castle | \ 
sha i mi Mh ‘Antofagasta 5% C.Stk. Pf.| 7 - | 21/ 3 | Se} Se Tea and Rubber ‘I a ek el 
_ 1g | 12 | Nilc | Nil ¢ ||B.A. Gt. Sthn. = Stk.) = 49° {4 1 8 14/6 i 2 ¢| Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of ee >- 33/3 | 376 15 6 8 
85 | N°) MDS GravenastcCum PESii “8s iow is. iz | Ss] aS pcm ee eT | We | Ni 
772,245 | 6 | ific Com. $25...;| $154 | 2/1 1/104|| 6 eel Trust £1..|} 17/6 | 
| Nile} 2 c/lCan. Pacific . ; 59 710 8 4 ile! Nilc|/Rubber Pitns. Trus: 3 1/74 Nil 
a. #16 sit | ‘2a ay 5 cease Western Ord. Stic. | la 5 6 || 19/3 = . 2 See Serdang Rbr.3/-.| 1/7e | ai = 
41,641 sh | tbe 245 IG.W. 5% 49m ist Pref...) 594 | sot $4 a8 |] 27st! aaa || 8 ae 1 00 
6 5% |) 2) 2 OLN ER Stock ...... i | Ord. £1 ..|/116/3 , 113/9 | 31 
061 | | c 2c L.M.S. Ord. i | 594 i614 6 | b 5 a Anglo-Iranian O/- | 80/- 326 
ope wR iE Ee Be | Enea Jb 8) baer e ge? | oy 
i 24 +2 e | 93/9 | 3 
ae bt | aS i i 2 ¢ | Southern Def asl - 7 ;6 9101) 79/ a | Fe 10". b ||Trinidad Leaseholds {1. 82/68 
18 | 75% 2a | 1° Renton 0%, Ee ae 91/3 Miscellaneous 16/3; 16/3 15 7 9 
10-62 | i Banks my {1 pd. 4\ 85/6 “~ i419 8 14/9 10 b 7} @ |\|Assoc. Brit. seaee as 63- | 63/- 217 0 
— 86/9 | 80/- | the 10 Siemens oe | ez | 14 6 0 iets ri 645\ 2a ||Assoc. PF Comant « f1.".|| 58/3 , 61/3 13 5 0 
78, 3 | Bra! etd liBane of fugland Stock. | Tat st E 4 onl) 62/6 | S6/203 24 ¢| 24 ¢| Boots Pure Drag Ord Bil] 42/9 gue | 216 9 
S19 | 365 aI f Montreal $100. .|| £42 44/- | 41/lk || 24 ¢| h Aluminium {1...|) 47/6 | 
6425 4s | £39 a5! Ya liBany of New ‘Zealand gill ‘Sa7- | Se- 13 4 of 48/— | A5/9 |) 113 @! , 7, 6 [British Aluminium £ r Mo/- | 110/3 | 119 9 
988,172 32/6 | 28/- | 46: 3 a|iBankof New ‘B’ fl. 79/6 | 79/6 | 310 6 105/- | $10 c| ¢10% c ||Brit.-Amer. To 7 80/- , +80/- | 315 0 
"97.80% | 16 |Barclays Bank os | 60/6 2 2 9 ||129/4% i 8 b British Oxygen Or | “gia 418 2 
1 a imei 3a So eer mc soe ay A) "| "wisn = | 4 ¢| 4 Cable de Wer Fide Sth. cit | aasy° \4 2 9 
I | | = | i 317 0 arreras | I- 3 18 
mas Da ok) 2 Bs anetlen Fel SH Be rs latin ath | ae) afb etreas oni We | ie 121 8 
P 95/9 | 89/- i 8a 8b d £1, fully pai ” 68 i 62 314 Off 41/3 27/44 I 6 c| 8 cllElec. oat Beith lor a 16/6 1 16/9 {| 311 9 
pipe | 6% | § @| § 5/\Nat. Dis. £24, 1 pai 77/6 | 77/- | 318 0 a i/o’ || 6 4 6 c|\Gaumont British 10/-... 36/- | 36/-xd' 39 3 
—— 19/- | 74/- te abd | nor Prov. a * pail. 491 489 | 3 9 3 - 32/9 | 1236| 12ta Gestetner (D. = ka 11/6 | 77/6 |211 9 
497 | 482 83a | b ||Royal eS £20,£5pd.!| 16 168 | 4 5 6 ‘es 75/- 74 | 23 a ||Harrisons & sehen f1l| 38/73 | 38/ljxd 4 3 9 
iat! =o ae we | one |san cl swe | owe | Stel e's Imperial Tobaceo Ord. fll] -7H# | TH | 2 4 3t 
sia Sa so/- | 84/9 | 38a 6b eee Bsseuns £ i paid | 94/6 | 94/6 | 316 0 = oa tita| t10 b ee oe I np.|| $362 | $362 | 5 8 10 
ee eee | oe RL ae +2904 |Larer Uneve Oil Soe | S98 | 38 
| 2 re ¢ ||Lev ! 62/6 
ee 28} | 278 | 80 6| 40 a|lAttiance ris paid... .| ae | ae | 32 ol Ste sill 10 ¢| 10 ¢llLondon Brick Ord. ¢1... mo | oels:'s 
Mar iW) | Sk | hal ie oles kode iP aa Me | oe) Seas ll Suen | sae 20 5] 3B ae 1Os/i4 | 105/44 | 3.17 6 
a ee 10/-4| 10-8 Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd. a iat | 2 a1 “9#|103/9" | 99/3 Tare an? S [lodeon Shestres 5/- .. J ew lane 
ne 14%! 13 t17$a@{ ¢20 6||Pearl £1, Res id...) 1 | 16 |311 0 3 ast ha 7h b ere 69/- | 69/6 1317 0 
| i |, 1 6/-a| 6/-6||Phoenix £ a Coo “of 23. | 23 | 210 OF|| 35/ 66/9 a| 10 5\\Tate and Lyle Glass 10/-|| 36/10} 36/6 | 214 9 
3) 712 fe Stee | S| 3 8 2 Behe | $82 fate 10, |TubetavestmentsOrd.fil| 96/6" | 36/6 | 4S 0 
40 9 , il a! d...../) Ob | | i 91/44 || 10 a Il Ord. £1} 82/6 84/6 | 
i | 3/36 |Roval £1, 12/6 paid. | | || 97/3 6 ||Turner & Newa 6 | 33615 00 
~ - % 8 33a; 3/ Investment ay oa 227% | 2273 | 4 7 10/|| 85/- ans (ayis B a a@||United Molasses Ord. 6/8 = ro (Tae 
42) .. a9 | 228 | lk OB » jDebeature€ Sy; Stk.|| 2254 2278 1416 8 a 6 10 a| 30 8 Woolworth Ov. S/-.... | 
. a8 ea | £8) $i lTustes Cotp. Ord. St, -|| 2084 «| 2085 | 4 15 11 | 55/7 || 45 a!) 38 0 AshantiGoldields Pr eS | e/3 | 4 8 9 
- | Breweries, &c. - | 110/- |2 7 of} 60/3 | 12% ¢|\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1.. | Yo lo4o0 
Se BG, ge gy rag» marae SE. ae Same |S St SQW ae | a 5) ks Randfonten Ord fi.) 4} | S39 10 3 0 
3h aor | “te Mice | = 
oH 7 a3) | ws i = a ll 2° ‘lees ¢ ao £1 ae leas 14 9 31|| 34/44 | 30/9 we = b ||Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1.. on | Pl Nil 
W1/6 | 98/6 | 7 @| 15$6/||Ind Coope &c. Ord. £ 97/3 | 97/3 |4 6 0 13 St 10 c} Nilc||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.. 52 | 5% 1718 0 
wt) Me | MiG | yt a, 1S Mitchells & Butlers 1°.) 0/9 82/9 | 4 7 | “te % | as a| 45.5 (Su ap. 12/6 fy. pd. || 8h | at |* Na ° 
47). 83/6 17/6 | 18 ¢| 6 a Watney Steel 8 2/6a| 5/6 6 ||Union Cp. 110/-..1] 10% | 204 Le 
‘Bl aw 1 || Iron, Coal and Stee 91/486 il_| Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/-..|| 10% Pa of 
55 50/6 | 48/6 7 6| 4 @||Babcock & Wilcox fl. s- | 49/6 | $13 2 8 Nil wpa (f) Yield 1-67% basis. (g) Yield basis 6% 
so | 47/7 |i_Shal_aip [Boloover Colery Ord. d) Yield to end 1960. (¢) Unconverted, 34% basis. | t Free of tax. 
: | (a) ee ee ee ae A eel, Ee UT 
en CEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
, . | OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RE ae Cho Cn co 
2°5) m - = jal =April Apri 
45 = " Aggregate Gross April April "anes i ig a re 
8-0)... Gross Receipts Receipts 1. Railroads. ll 18 Smelting.. 38} 36§ | Int. Paper..... 74 
13-6) 105% . for Wok ere Atlantic Coast . = a 2 ~si 41$ 40} eo 33 31 
Name . ae | Can. Pacific ... ‘A rconda eS 26 «254 at. Distillers . 18 60 
—s BE de 1944 | + o0r— Pr... & 3k nacon 574 | Nat. Steel..... 61% 
és = 1944 or Gt. Nthn. 17} | Beth. Steel .... 58 3 od 214 208 
: N.Y. Central .. 19 $ iges Mfg..... 31} 30 | Phelps Dodge... 
Baa mt an aL ia.. 29} 29 | Briggs Mfg. Proct.Gamble. 544 543 
or as ! | 000 I 4,002,000 —— e et 223 Celanese of A... 35 at aoe Roebuck. 88} 863 
| { + | 249,000 { 73.646, South Ciirealer ...... 833 : 28 264 
“4 ote - a 2 Age. . tee eee i“ 153,000 {125,050,000 + 11,674,000 i Disiillers-Seag.. 34 31 oti OUN ‘ ) 53g 518 
Yi, Southern... . " $1,156,000 |+ 233,000 | 39,034,000 |+ 1,360, 2. Utilities, | Eastman Kdk.. 165 161 | Std. Oil N.J.... 3} 228 
B.A. Western... is|° tives: S| +12,947,000 | Arner Tel. .... 1573 tT" | Gen. Electric. 35% 359 | a0thCen Fox.. 23% 
Canadian Pacific..::| 15 | " 14] $6,185,000 |-+ $65,000 47,729,000 |-+ 8,468,000 Int. Telep..... 14 aa” a 568 | United Drug... 134 128 
2 | Net e..7] 2 | Feb: 38 | $23,195,000 |+- 3,459,000 | 47,729,000 +, 819,000 | Paciaclieht... 42g 43 | Gen. a Steel... 73) 73) | US Stele... 514 508 
| nn ee 2| ,, 29] $3,040,000 | 220,000 notre one |Lileenese Peace tes... Soh 58a | Ealand Seecl ... | 
, ~ &f Central Argentine ._ |! 4] Apr. 15| $2,805,250 + 583,9 "326,183 |+ 213, 224 
rie I Rive. of Havena’ | 41 |_,, 15] ” “£82,499 |+ 16,451 | 2,326, 
7,862, ~~ Poo 





h. ¢ Int rves 7 : *house E. . 96 95% 
al. Ed... 234 23 . eis 2 1 ie 
Ww . Union Tel. . 47 44} Int. Nickel] .... 26 258 Woolworth 384 38 
+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 2 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUST RALIA AND CHINA 


rporated by Royal Charter 1858 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Ageneles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
tional facilities for financing every description of trade with 


the t. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa { Colony - 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe’ 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticoria Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga oo Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... --. &£2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ..... ci £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 


: London Offices : 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 


London Divectors : 
I. C. Geddes, Esq. , C.L. Dalziel, Esq. 


London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
e 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £83,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED  - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 





LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. 


TOTAL FUNDS 


£16,037,306 


W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, L1Tp., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, April 22, 1944. 
















THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


246 BISHOPSGATE, 


FOUNDED 1877. Authorised by Act of Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 









April 22, 1944 










THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
| BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = -«- £7;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Monsz. 

BRANOHEBS AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 

; THE FAR EAST, BPtec. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a omeeny incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, {s 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 

















































COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 

Australian Government. throughout Austraiia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South ‘Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia, 





















As at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances .. eos £287,578,348 
Savings Bank Balances ... eo. 221,004,681 

Note Issue Department ... soe 149,496,942 

Rural Credits Department... 2,464,150 

Other Items ... oe ore ore 21,990,375 

£682,529,446 






————ee 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 

London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 



















ROYALBANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 





Over 600 Branches in Canada, 
the West Indies and © 
Central and South America 


LONDON: 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
‘E. B. McInerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Shareholders will be held at 24, Bishopsgate. 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, 2nd May, 1944, at Twelve o’cl 
noon, to receive the Accounts to. 31st December last, with the 
relative report by. the Directors; to elect Directors; to appoint 
Auditors; and for general purposes. 

By Order of the Board, 
T. T. K. ALLAN, London Manager. 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 14th April, 1944. 






































LONDON, €E.C.2. 






ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 







J. G. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 








NO 


AM 





